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Appointments Vacant 


Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE Senate invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. Salary {£900 a year with a 

War Bonus of £100 for 1920-21. Applications (30 copies) must 

be received by the Principal Officer not later than September 15, 

1920, in envelope marked ‘‘ Academic Registrarship.”” Particulars 

may be obtained on application to the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

E. C. PERRY, 
Principal Officer. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

HE COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the POSITION 

of LECTURER in MATHEMATICS at a commencing 

salary of £300 perannum. Candidates to have an Honours Degree. 

Further particulars and forms of application, which must be returned 

not later than Monday, August 23, may be obtained on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HE COUNCIL of the King’s College will shortly proceed 

to APPOINT a LECTURER in Hebrew and Old Testament 

to fill the VACANCY caused by the appointment of the Rev. 

A. Guillaume to the Professorship of Hebrew in the University 
of Durham. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England. Salary 
£200 p.a. Duties to assist the Professor of Old Testament and 
Hebrew. 

Applications, together with copies of not more than three testi- 
monials, should reach the undersigned before September 22, 1920. 

M. A. SHOVELTON, 
Secretary. 





ST. LUCIA, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

EAD MASTER for College of 100 boys required by mid- 
September; Catholic preferred; science man; University 
degree; good disciplinarian; able to prepare students for the 
London Matriculation and Cambridge Senior Local Examinations. 
Salary £300, rising to £400; free quarters, if single; out passage 

(first-class) paid on three years’ agreement. 
Applications should beaddressed to the Revd. E. P. Harcourt, 

Belmont House, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


DERBY SCHOOL OF ART. 


PRINCIPAL is required for the Derby School of Art, 
A to commence duties as soon as possible. 
Commencing salary £500 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned to 
whom applications should be forwarded not later than August 23. 
F,. C. SMITHARD, 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 





Education Office, 
Becket Street, Derby. 
July 29, 1920. 


DARTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Ws in September :— 
MASTER to take Middle Form Work in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics. Salary according to Kent scale—Apply to 
H. Pocuin, Oxford Villa, Station Road, Birchington-on-Sea. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK. 

HE College invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of 

DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK at a salary 

of £600 per annum (with expenses). The person appointed will be 

responsible for the organization of University Tutorial Classes in 

the College area. He must have high academic qualifications and 
a knowledge of the Welsh Language. 

Seventy-five copies of the application and testimonials should 
reach the Registrar not later than Saturday, September 11. A full 
list of duties will be supplied on application to :— 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN. 
HE College invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
INDEPENDENT LECTURER in GERMAN at a salary 
of £500 perannum. The person appointed will be in charge of the 
Department of German. 

Seventy-five copies of the application and testimonials should 
reach the Registrar not later than Saturday, September 11. A full 
list of duties will be supplied on application to :— 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 





July 20, 1920. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
HE Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT 
an ACADEMIC SECRETARY at a salary at the rate of 
£250 per annum. Candidates should be University trained, and 
experience in University Administration will be considered an 
additional qualification. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar to 
whom applications should be sent on or before Saturday, 
September 11, 1920. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and references. 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 

July 20, 1920. Aberystwyth. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HEGINBOTTOM SCHOOL OF ART. 
ANTED, ASSISTANT ART MASTER (A.R.C.A.). Salary 
as per scale of Lancashire Education Committee, £200— 
£450, according to years of recognised service. The prescribed 
application form, to be returned by August 31, should be used 
and are obtainable from the Director of Education, 8, Warrington 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


FULHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
HE METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL OF FULHAM 
invites APPLICATIONS for the POSITION of LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT. Salary £91 10s. per annum, plus £91 16s. war bonus. 
Applications, stating age and experience, together with copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent tc the under- 
signed endorsed ‘‘ Library Assistant ”’ not later than first post on 
Monday, September 6. Preference will be given to those holding 
Library Association Certificates. 
J. PERCY SHUTER, 


Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, Fulham, S.W.6, 
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Appointments Vacant 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head Master: W. Harris, M.A., Ph.D. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following POSTS :— 

A 1. MASTER or MISTRESS for September to take charge 
of the Botany for the Advanced Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics. Candidates should be Graduates of a British University 
with First or Second Class Honours and must have had previous 
teaching experience. 

2. MISTRESS for September to teach French to the Lower and 
Middle Forms of the School. Candidates must be Graduates of 
a British University and should have acquired a knowledge of 
the language by residence abroad. 

3. MASTER or MISTRESS (Graduate) required for September to 
take Science and Mathematics. 

Post No. 3 is for work in the middle and lower parts of the School. 

Salaries will be according to scale, and at present there is an 
economic bonus of £52 per annum in the case of men, and {39 in 
the case of women. 

Full allowance will be made in fixing the commencing salary for 
any previous teaching experience. ’ 

The maximum salaries are £400 for men and £330 for women in 
the case of Graduates with First or Second Class Honours, and 
£330 for men and {£280 for women in the case of other Graduates. 
Bonus as above is paid in addition to these salaries. ; 

It is probable that the forthcoming Burnham scale will be 
adopted in its entirety when the Burnham report is issued. 

Applications should be sent in at once to Dr. Harris, Argyle 
House, Blythe Bridge, Stoke-on-Trent. 

W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
August 6, 1920. 








BETHESDA COUNTY SCHOOL, N. WALES. 
ANTED in SEPTEMBER :— 
(1) MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Chemistry or 
Physics. 
(2) MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Lower Form 
Mathematics. 
Salary: Master, £180— £450; Mistress, £170—4£350, according 
to qualifications and experience. 
Apply to D. J. Witttams, M.A., Headmaster. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ERITH COUNTY SCHOOL. 
ANTED in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER to take 
Junior Mathematics, English and French, or any two of 
them. Graduate preferred. Salary according to the Kent Scale. 
Apply immediately to the HEap Master, Erith County School, 
Belvedere. 





E. SALTER DAVIES, 
August 3, 1920. Director of Education. 


THE SALT SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY. 
MASTER for MODERN LANGUAGES (French and German) 
is required for the Salt Boys’ High School; also MISTRESSES 
for MODERN LANGUAGES (French and German), and Science, 
and FORM MISTRESS, with Froebel Training, to take Handwork, 
Class Singing and Arithmetic, in the Lower School. 
Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, 
and should be returned not later than August 25. 
WALTER POPPLESTONE, 
Secretary. 
LAUNCESTON.—DUNHEVED COLLEGE. 


ANTED.—SCIENCE MASTER, Resident, £150—/200 ; also 
JUNIOR MASTER. 











Typewriting &c. 


HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
S undertaken.—Ivatts & Younc, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 


LL KINDS OF TYPEWRITING {WORK undertaken. 
Author’s MSS. a speciality—Address MissiSuaw, 44, High- 
bridge Road, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Miscellaneous 


ITERARY AGENT, with furnished office, desires to share 

same with typist. | Nominal rental in exchange for answering 

of ’phone and inquiries. Typewriting work would also be given.— 
Box 28, ATHENZvM, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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Art Exhibition 
HAMPSTEAD ART GALLERY 


345, FINCMLEY ROAD, N.W.3. 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY ART. 





Every Week-day, 10 to 6, 


Medical School 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL 
SCHOOL. 


THE WINTER SESSIONS WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 4. 


HE HOSPITAL is the largest in England, 933 beds are in 

constant use. Last year, number of in-patients, 19,699; 

out-patients, 118,685; dental patients, 3,097; major operations, 
7,793. 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, 
with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most improved 
appliances. 

The staft is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid 
to all students. 

RESEARCH funds of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for 
Medical Research. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Over 160 appointments are made annually 
from Students of the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES :—33 Scholarships and Prizes 
are awarded annually, including four Entrance Scholarships. 

Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground of over 13 acres, Students’ 
Hostel, etc. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean (PROFFSssoR 
Witiiam WriGut, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to 
make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Medical College 
and Dental Schools. 

Mile End, E. 


Authors’ Agents, ete. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 
A Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 
markets.—Write ManwaGrerR, ELpon LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4. 

















HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication, Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY Lane, Lonpow, W.C.2. 


PUBLISHER—Appointment Vacant. 
WY ANtED. by a Publishing House, a man ‘to take charge 
and develop the Book Publishing Department (not 
novels). Must have experience of production and publishing 
routine. Salary and interest in results—Box 26, ATHENZUM 
Office, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Charities 


OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 




















A Registered Friendly Society founded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of members and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances. 

Patron: HER Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President : CHARLES JAMES LoncGMaN, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ter 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
privilege of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest of 
Twenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions er Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM PouULTENR, Stationers’ Hall Court, Londen, 
E.C.4, who will gladly furnish any further particulars that may 
be desired. 
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Of Capital Importance to every Public Man 





——— 


HE INTERNATIONAL PRESS-CUTTING BUREAU, while 

covering fully the Newspapers and Periodicals of the 

British Empire, reads all the important Newspapers and Periodicals 
of the world. 

Its aim is to keep the public man or institution, the litterateur 
or artist, informed of whatever any newspaper or magazine of 
standing in any language or country says about him, or regarding 
any subject in which he is interested. 


Those who have already subscribed to other press-cutting agencies 
for British cuttings can subscribe to the International Press-Cutting 
Bureau to receive foreign press-cuttings only. 





—_—_— 


WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS TO: 


The International Press-cutting Bureau, 
Cromwell House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 
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Important. 





The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 
of “The Atheneum” who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies. All communications 
sent to 170, Fleet Street, E.C., will receive 


immediate attention. 








THE ECONOMIC——— 
CRISIS IN EUROPE i" 


An admirably clear and concise popular presentation of 
the existing economic chaos in Europe, its causes, and its 
probable future effects, with certain suggestions as to 
the lines upon which restoration should proceed. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, Ltd., 15 & 16, Gough 8q., London, E.C. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


INLAND. FOREIGN. 


£1 8s, 2d. per annum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 








Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“ The Atheneum,” 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 




















LEAGUE 


PAMPHLETS the League will deal. 


on its 


FUNCTIONS 
b 


WELL-KNOWN 
WRITERS 


SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 


welfare and reform. 


STUDY GROUPS 





BRITISH PERIODICALS, LTD. 


The “ THE LEAGUE AND ITS GUARANTEES ” by Professor Gilbert Murray. 

Professor Gilbert Murray deals with the important question of the nature and power of 
the guarantees behind the decisions of the League. This pamphlet provides convincing 
reasons for that sense of security without which the League will be a mere shadow. 


* MANDATES AND EMPIRE” by Leonard Woolf. 


A clear analysis and frank discussion of Article 22 of the Covenant. 
“Tf this mandatory system is honestly carried out by the Powers which signed the Treaty, it 


of 
NA l IONS will . . . . introduce a new era in the relations between Europeans and the ‘subject races’ 
of Asia and Africa,”’ 


“ THE LEAGUE IN THE EAST”’ by Professor Arnold J. Toynbee. 


Professor Toynbee deals informatively with the difficulties arising out of the varied 
SIX character of the Eastern Races, and with the special problems of the East with which 


* THE LEAGUE AND LABOUR” by C. Delisle Burns. 
Explains clearly the part played by Labour in the formation of the League, and 
discusses the proposals of the Washington Conference. The information contained in 
this book should prove of great value, especially to those interested in industrial 


“THE FUTURE OF THE COVENANT” by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
The writer of this stimulating pamphlet persistently advocated the formation of a 
League of Nations long before the idea came prominently before the general public. 
He deals faithfully and fearlessly with the strength and weakness of the League, and 
suggests clearly how it might now be strengthened. 


“THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS of the LEAGUE” by Norman Angell. 

A powerful and characteristic statement of the economic aftermath of the War, and a 
for searching analysis of the powers and possibilities of the League for effective inter- 
national economic control in the future. 


Price One Shilling each; post free 1/1 each. 


170, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW LIBRARY LIST 
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i 





MICHAEL FORTH 
by 
Mary Johnston 








THE IVORY TRAIL 
by 
Talbot Mundy 


by 


MARE NOSTRUM 

by 

Ibanez =e 
RAINBOW VALLEY 

L. M. Montgomery 





BEAUTY & BANDS 
by 


&. Thorneycroft Fowler 


a 
a . Bryher 





THE NORTH DOOR 
by 
Greville Macdonald 





SALT 
by 
Charles G. Norris 





AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN 
by Evelyn Princess Blucher 


3rd Impression now ready 





Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C.2 














Cinnamon and Angelica 
by John Middleton Murry 


35. 6d. net 


A MASTERPIECE IN MINIATURE 


The Dynasts is a vast epic-drama 
with Napoleon’s Europe for stage. 
Cinnamon and Angelica is a 
minute lyrie tragedy dyed with 
the romantic that makes a smile 
even of its satire of the great way. 
But the dewdrop not only contains 
all the colours of the rainbow, but 
it is of the same elements. Both 
plays are the vehicles of a philo- 
sophy, in the former explicit, in 
the latter in solution. 
an imaginative rendering of an 
enormous actuality. The other 
is a dream which, while varying 
in reflex the circumstances of 
August, 1914, is yet a mocking 
touchstone of its event. 

Walter de la Mare in 

“The Daily Herald.” 


There is a gap in Mr. Murry’s 
faith, a gap broken by the war and 
by the things that have followed 
The tiny stone of dis- 
belief which has been mixed up 
with the condiments makes Cin- 
namonand Angelica none the less 
acontribution to the spiritual food 
by which man grows, surely, if 
imperceptibly, to what the poets 


the war. 


dream him 


“The Times” Literary 
Supplement 


R. Cobden-Sanderson, 17 Thavies Inn, E.C.1 


The one is 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


New Illustrated Announcement List sent Free on Application 


EINSTEIN’S 
GREAT BOOK 


RELATIVITY : The Special and the General Theory. By ALBERT 
EINSTEIN, Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin, 
Translated by ROBERT W. LAWSON, Sheffield University, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Published August 19). 

A book by the discoverer of the World-famed Theory in simple terms both for the 
student and the general reader. 

GREEK TRAGEDY. By GILBERT NORWOOD, M.A.., Professor 
of Greek in the University College, Cardiff. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, 





net. 
This book covers, for the first time it is believed in one volume, the whole field of Greek 
Tragedy. The latest archeological, historical and critical theories are discussed, and 


there is a Separate appreciation of each extant play. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THEGREAT WAR. By A. F. POLLARD, 
M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in the University, 
With 19 Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. By C. DELISLE BURNS. With 
4 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This book is a short statement, for the use of the general reader, of the chief problems 
which arise from the contact between different governments and peoples. 

A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. By E. J. URWICK, 
M.A., Tooke Professor of Economic Science, London School of 
Economics. Second edition revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The reader will find in this book an excellent introduction to the problems of Social 

Philosophy. 

THE SCIENCE OF POWER. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. Seventh 
edition. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A startling and dramatic book, in which are reviewed the world-wide economic, 
political, and intellectual developments preceding the late war. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By BENJAMIN KIDD. Demy 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

This is a new edition of the famous book with which Mr. Kidd, author of ‘* The Science 
of Power ’’ made his reputation. 

SOCIAL THEORY. ByG.D.H.COLE,M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

An attempt to set out in a clear and easily intelligible form the new ideas in relation 
to Social Theory which are steadily gaining adherents. 

CHAOS ANP ORDER IN INDUSTRY. By G. D. H. COLE, MA. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to outl ine the conditions of the restoration of order in the sphere of industry 
and to work out in relation to various industries and problems the immediate policy 
which ought to be pursued. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASION. By WILLIAM MAC- 
PHERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The writer analyses the mental processes involved in the persuasion of ourselves and 
others. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. By R. R. MARETT, MA, 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

This book shows how psychology interprets history as the expression of our common 
human nature. 

NATIONALITY. By SYDNEY HERBERT, Assistant Lecturer in 
International Politics, University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book examines the nature of Nationality, its influence as a political force, and its 
probable future. 

ECONOMICS. By JAMES CUNNISON, M.A., Lecturer in Social 
Economics in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This book aims at a brief presentation of the underlying principles of economic life, 
a knowledge of which is essential to citizenship. 

SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By J. HARRY JONES, M.A., Professor of 
Economics in the University of Leeds. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

This book examines the economic situation before peace was disturbed, the most 
important changes produced by the world war, and the main conditions of economic 
recovery. 

A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1815-1918. 
By J. F. REES, M.A., Lecturer on Economic History in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


This book deals with the evolution of English industrial conditions from the close of 
the Napoleonic War to the outbreak of the Great European War. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2- 
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THOUGHTS ON THE 
HAWTHORNDEN PRIZE 


E have to thank Mr. J. C. Squire for clearing 
up one or two points concerning the 
Hawthornden Prize which were obscure. 


A matter of more general interest has been raised 
by a correspondent who, while pressing for a fuller 
recognition of the claims of prose, gives it as his 
opinion that the tendency in awarding a prize restricted 
to writers under forty must be to favour verse, because 
poets reach maturity earlier than prose-writers. 


The notion is undoubtedly widespread that poets 
make a habit of dying young. Keats and Shelley 
have exercised a natural hypnotism upon the imagina- 
tion since the beginning of the last century. But 
we can hardly believe that a critic of 1800, like 
Coleridge, though his own poetic power seemed to 
have withered with his youth, would have shared 
this superstition. Those English poets of whose 
genius we may most certainly say that it reached 
maturity, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, were men of middle-age when their 
triumphant work was written; while of poets with 
the faculty divine who have lived on into middle-age 
without attaining an ampler power than that displayed 
in their youthful work, Coleridge himself, at least 
in England, is perhaps the sole example. 


And if it is true that in some young men of genius 
the lyrical gift has burst forth with a sudden blaze, 
it is also true that for the general run of mankind 
poetry is a malady most incident to youth, and the 
symptoms of poetic genius are very deceptive. It 
would not be a very good thing for literature if three 


well-meaning gentlemen went about life with an 
urgent anxiety to pop a hundred pounds into the 
hand of a poet before he died. Poetry is not really 
so much more dangerous to life than prose, while 
it is, we think, somewhat harder to judge with 
confidence in its early years. 

In other words, it is easier to make a mistake about 
a young poet than about a young writer of prose. 
The poet is privileged to deal with intensely personal 
themes, and in the expression of a personal theme 
it is exceedingly hard for the critic to tell if and where 
confession ends and creation begins. Personal emotion 
is often communicable to those who live at the same 
period of time, share the same habits of thought and 
are often affected even by a general habit of emotion, 
by other means than those of art; but in the case 
of the prose-writer the preponderance of an element 
of autobiography is in itself enough to arouse a 
scepticism of the achievement. It is otherwise with 
poetry, for the tradition of the lyric crt de caur is 
deeply embedded in our sentimental hearts, although 
Coleridge gave the plain warning that he had found 
“that where the subject is taken immediately from 
the author’s sensations and experiences, the excellence 
of a particular poem is but an equivocal mark, and 
often a fallacious pledge, of genuine poetic power.” 

In any case, not even a quorum of angels could 
succeed in finding a literary genius once a year; 
there are not enough to go round. It would have 
to proceed to an annual act of creation. The 
Hawthornden Committee will have done a good deal 
better than we have any right to expect if one in 
five of its laureates is remembered even by name 
thirty years after he received the laurel, and if it hits 
upon as many geniuses as it will inevitably miss. 
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TWO SKETCHES 
I—AT THE CEMETERY 
HE wind is rising, and it’s getting dark 
already. Hadn’t we better be getting 
home ? ” 

The wind walked over the yellow leaves of the 
old birch trees, and a hail of big drops scattered 
down upon us. One of the company slipped on the 
clayey ground, and clutched at a large, grey cross 
to save himself from falling. 

a Yegov Griasnorukov, 
Knight,” he read. ‘‘I knew the gentleman. . 
He loved his wife, wore the order of Stanislav, read 
nothing. . His digestion was perfect. ‘ 
That was a life worth living. One would have thought 
he had no need to die, but, alas! a mischance was 
on the look-out for him. The poor man 
fell a victim to his genius for observation. Once, 
while he was listening at the key-hole, the door hit 
his head so hard that he got concussion and died. 
Under that cross lies a man who loathed verses from 
his very cradle. As if to deride him, the 
whole monument is plastered with them. 

Here’s somebody coming.’ 

A man in a worn-out overcoat, with a clean-shaven 
bluish face, came up to us. He had a bottle of vodka 
under his arm, and a parcel with sausage in it stuck 
out of his pocket. 

“Where is the grave of Moushkin, the actor? ”’ 
he asked in a hoarse voice. 
We led him towards it. 

years before. 

“Are you a government clerk ?”’ we asked him. 

“No, I’m an actor. Nowadays one can’t distinguish 
an actor from a clerk of the Arches. You’ve noticed 
it, quite right. It’s curious—though not exactly 
flattering to the officials.” 

Moushkin’s grave was hard to find. It had grown 
lank ; it was covered with weeds, not like a grave 
at all. A cheap little cross, drooping, mossed over, 
frost-blackened, looked old, dejected, and sick. 

“. . . forgettable friend, Moushkin,”’ weread. Time 
had wiped away two letters and corrected the lie 
of man. 

“Actors and journalists collected for a monument 
and drank it away . . good lads.” The actor 
sighed, bowing down to the ground; his knees and 
hat touched the wet earth. 

“What do you mean, they drank it away?” 

“Quite simple. They collected the money, ae 
the lists in the papers, and drank it away. . . I 
don’t say it to blame them, but that’s how it was. 

. Your health, gentlemen. Here's to your 
health, and to his everlasting memory.’ 

“There’s not much health in boozing, and ever- 
lasting memory is a sad business. Let’s hope God 
has a temporary memory; as for an everlasting 
one—well.”’ 

“That’s perfectly true. Moushkin was a famous 
man ; they carried a score of wreaths behind his 
coffin, and he’s forgotten already. He’s forgotten by 
those who liked him, and remembered by those he 
wronged. I shall never forget him, never, never, for 
I never had anything from him except wrong. I 

don’t like him.” 


Privy Councillor and 


Moushkin had died two 
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“What wrong did he do you?” 

““A great wrong.” The actor sighed, and an 

expression of bitter injury spread over his face. ‘‘ He 
was a rogue and a robber, rest his soul. By looking 
at him and listening to him, I became an actor. By 
his art he lured me away from home; he seduced 
me with artistic vanity ; he promised so much, and 
gave me only—tears and sorrow. The actor’s 
bitter fate. I lost everything—youth, temperance, 
the likeness of God. Not a farthing to bless 
myself with, boots down at heel, fringes to my trousers, 
my face just as if dogs had gnawed it all over. 
Free-thinking and folly in my head. He took away 
my faith, the robber. It would be all right if I had 
some talent, but no, I’ve been lost for nothing. 
It’s cold, gentlemen. Won’t you have a drop? 
There’s enough to go round. Br-r-r. Let us drink 
to the repose of his soul. I don’t like him, he’s dead; 
all the same he’s the only one I have in the world, 
like one of my own fingers. This is the last time | 
shall see him. The doctors said I shall die 
of drink soon, so I came tosay good-bye to him. We 
must forgive our enemies.”’ 

We left the actor to talk to the dead Moushkin, 
and walked away. A drizzle, cold and fine, began to 
fall. 

Where the main path turned, covered with rough 
gravel, we met a funeral procession. Four bearers in 
white cotton belts and dirty boots, hung round with 
leaves, carried a brown coffin. It was getting dark, 
and they hurried, stumbling and swinging the bier. 

“We've only been a couple of hours walking here, 
and this is the third they have brought in. 

Let us go home.” 


II—AT THE POST-OFFICE 

The other day we went to the funeral of the wife 
of our old postmaster, Sladkoperzov. After the lady 
had been buried, according to the custom of our 
fathers and grandfathers we gathered at the post- 
office to ‘‘ commemorate.”’ 

When the pancakes were put on the table, the old 
widower cried bitterly, and said: ‘“‘ The pancakes are 
just as rosy as my dear wife was. Just as beautiful. 


Pre-cisely.”’ 

“Tt’s true,” the company agreed. ‘‘She was 
beautiful first class.”’ 

“Ye-ss. Everyone was amazed when they saw 
her. . . . But, gentlemen, I did not love her 


for her beauty or her gentle disposition. Those 
qualities belong to the nature of woman ; one often 
finds them in this world below. I loved her for 
another quality of her soul. I loved her—God rest 
her soul—because, in spite of all the liveliness and 
playfulness of her character, she was faithful to her 
husband. She was true to me although she was 
only twenty and I shall soon be past sixty. She 
was faithful to me, an old man.” 

The sexton, who had been eating with us, coughed 
eloquently. 

“You don’t seem to believe it?” 
turned to him. 

“It’s not that I don’t believe,” the sexton said 
in confusion. ‘“ But you see . Young 
wives nowadays are so often what d’you call it ee 
rendezvous Sauce provencale 


The widower 
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“You don’t believe it. I'll prove it to you. I 
kept up her faithfulness by various strategical methods, 
as you might say, a kind of fortification. With my 
cunning behaviour, my wife could not possibly have 
been unfaithful to me. I employed cunning to safe- 
guard my marriage bed. I know some words, a 
sort of passwords. I had only to say those words 
and—basta. I can sleep in peace as far as unfaith- 
fulness goes.” 

“What were the words ?”’ 

“Quite simple. I spread a wicked rumour in the 
town. You knowit, I’m sure. I used to tell everyone, 
‘My wife, Aliona, is the mistress of Ivan Alexeyitch 
Salihvatsky, the Chief of Police.’ Those words were 
enough. Not a single man dared to make love to 
Aliona for fear of the anger of the Chief of Police. 
If anyone happened to catch sight of her, he would run 
away for dear life, in case Salihvatsky should get the 
idea into his head. Ha-ha-ha! You try having some- 
thing to do with that whiskery idol. You won’t 
get any fun out of it. He’ll write five official reports 
about your sanitation. If he saw your cat in the 
street, he’d write a report as if it was straying cattle.” 

“So your wife didn’t live with Ivan Alexeyitch, 
then ?’’ we said in slow-voiced amazement. 

“Oh no! That was my cunning. Ha-ha-ha! I 
took you youngsters in properly. That’s what it 
comes to.”’ 

Three minutes passed in silence. We sat and were 
silent, and we felt insulted and ashamed for having 
been so cleverly cheated by the fat, red-nosed old man, 

“Pray God you marry again,”’ muttered the sexton, 

ANTON TCHEHOV. 


BEYLE AND BYRON [1816] 
I. 


N the autumn of 1816 Henry Beyle would be 
nearly thirty-four. His square head, with its 
rather fleshy and slightly bearded features, 

was set closely on broad shoulders; and he did his 
best to make a moderate height carry off, with the 
help of a stiff determined stride, a stomach becoming 
sadly prominent. His vivacious eyes flashed with 
the changing lights: now coldly sardonic, now tear- 
fully moved. But he had a terrible fear of seeming 
“soft” in any way, and the sardonic was the conscious 
expression—an expression that had settled clearly 
enough in the line of his mouth. He was aware of 
his beautiful slender hands, and displayed them 
wearing the nails long and carefully tended. 

But this was no cynic of the affected type, moulded 
in the usual course of a life spent between the garret 
and the salon : it was a man whose fate had been con- 
ditioned by an existence no less precarious than 
Napoleon’s. Again and again the reality of war had 
intruded, the intensity of experience culminating in 
the Russian Campaign of 1812. Beyle had seen the 
Kremlin in flames and had endured the privations of 
that terrible retreat; and he had even found an 
opportunity for the exercise of a sceptical analysis of 
the human emotions. He studied assiduously the 
psychology of the varied nationalities embraced 
within Napoleon’s army, and he embodied his obser- 
vations in the books he wrote on his return. 
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But the fall of Napoleon in 1814 was the defeat of 
all Beyle’s worldly illusions. Dejected and wearied 
to a degree of intense ennui, he fled from France, and 
in the August of that year he returned to Milan, the 
city he had loved since one Spring morning, fourteen 
years ago, it had lain like a gift at his feet—the city 
he came now to adopt as his own and native place. 
He took lodgings there and began to write a History 
of Italian Painting. 


Il. 


Lord and Lady Byron quarrelled for the last time 
in the January of the year 1816, and Byron, getting 
little sympathy in England and seeking less, quickly 
sailed for the Continent. He spent most of the 
summer with Shelley in Switzerland, and found there 
some consolation for his ruffled passions in the society 
of Claire Clairmont. He then proceeded to Milan, 
where one of his first desires was to meet Beyle and 
avidly glean every scrap of knowledge respecting his 
hero—their common hero—Napoleon. At this time 
the box of a certain Lodovico de Bréme at the famous 
Teatro della Scala was the nightly rendezvous of a 
group of some twelve or fifteen men, a polyglot 
intelligentsia of no little interest. Here, or in the 
complementary salon of Count Porro, resorted the 
poet Silvio Pellico (‘‘le pauvre Pellico’’), Madame de 
Staél, Schlegel, our own Brougham (and Byron’s 
enemy !), Count Confalonieri and other local notables 
of their day. Into this society Byron, fresh with the 
European fame of the first cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
was received with a warmth he could not returng 
This slight melancholy wanderer, with his plaintive 
dark eyes and waved black hair, lustrous with oil, 
made an indifferent idol. He avoided people, not 
so much from a sensitive modesty as from an over- 
weening vanity. His brummelism, his pride of birth 
and—despite his foot—of appearance, were all exag- 
gerated to a point of absurd affectation. He was 
mostly taken at his own valuation, but Beyle’s analytic 
gaze sized him exactly. 

They met in de Bréme’s box. One evening 
de Bréme came in with a stranger and announced 
Lord Byron, introducing him to the assembly name 
by name. Beyle, not usually shy, kept in the back- 
ground on this occasion, and Byron, who had been 
told that he would meet at the Scala the man who 
had accompanied Napoleon to Moscow, spent his 
time chatting to a military gentleman with moustaches. 
It was soon known that the English poet professed an 
affected admiration for Napoleon: ‘‘ We are the only 
two, he and I, who sign ourselves N. B. (Noel Byron).” 

By the following evening Byron had discovered his 
mistake, and this time he attached himself to the right 
man. Beyle received his advances with solemn 
frigidity, as being those of a member of the legislature 
which had condemned Napoleon to St. Helena. But 
Byron seems to have had some intuition in the matter, 
to have perceived immediately the character and 
value of his adversary, and to have persisted so in 
his friendliness that, before many more evenings had 
been passed at the Scala, Beyle and he had found many 
bonds of interest. Vaguely, it was that they were 
both in some sense ostracized from their own countries} 
hating their own countries, determined to live free 
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individualistic lives. Besides, the name of Napoleon 
was a touchstone that could not fail to evict all 
conflicting interests. Before long they were strolling, 
arm in arm, up and down the spacious and sombre 
foyers of the Scala, and Beyle was disclosing in all 
confidence and ease the fascinating record of Napoleon’s 
adventure in Russia. Then Beyle would go back to 
his lodgings and read ‘‘ Childe Harold” ; and reading 
in the aura of his new friendship, his frigidity had 
been transmuted to a generous warmth. But that 
warmth was never intense enough to dissipate one 
impression : the pitiful sight of Byron entering Count 
Porro’s salon, and, dandified to the last perfection, 
crossing the open floor agonized in an effort to hide his 
twisted foot. 
III. 


One night Beyle and Byron left the Scala together. 
They had found the opera dull and had spent most of 
the evening in the deserted foyer, talking animatedly 
together. They still discoursed as they went along the 
moonlit streets. Milan existed all in beauty that 
night: there was a burial of detail in her shadows, 
and above the shadows the crystal pinnacles of the 
Cathedral fretted the night sky. The voices of Beyle 
and Byron fell distinctly into the stillness. 

Byron: We have a word in our tongue that alone 
of all poetic syHables can express the quality of such 
beauty: we call it “glamour.” It is a Northern 
word, and would fit the lips of Walter Scott rather 
than mine. 

BEYLE: Scott gains, you think, from the character- 
istics of his race and province ? 

Byron: Undoubtedly: his origins are bathed in 
the romance of his country, her mists and her 
mountains. 

BEYLE: Say rather drowned. I hold that his 
genius lies buried in those trimmings so universally 
admired. 

Byron: He writes with a fine justness and 
exactitude. 

BEYLE: I grant you that. I grant the man any 
amount of talent for haberdashery. My God! but 
he will expend a thousand words on a helmet or a 
corselet, forgetting quite that beneath such trumpery 
there is a mind or a heart whose colours and involutions 
are a wonder far more enthralling than even the 
amazing grace of yonder white spires. Your Scott 
writes of dead inanimate things: an artist must 
inspect the living. 

Byron: You do an honest and sincere man much 
wrong. And you wrong him, not in your heart, 
but in your mind: there is no real basis to your 
judgment. 

BEYLE : I say that if a man would enjoy the respect 
of his own age and the admiration of posterity he 
must paint the world he lives in. I do not mean that 
he must of necessity dress his characters in modern 
stuffs: there’s not even inspiration for your Scott 
there. But moving in the world he must observe 
the ways and passions of men, and if he then endow 
his characters with the gleanings of his thinking eyes 
he thereby ensures that vitality and that living truth 
which we see embodied in all works of genius. So 
lives your Shakespeare, whose name I utter with a 
reverence others reserve for their deity. 
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Byron: You speak with evident belief, but I 
think you are too partial in your expression: you 
do injustice to those great writers who, finding no 
inspiration in the frail hearts of their own generation, 
turn to a past that had learned to express its visions 
in a beauty formulated unto perfection ; and they 
seek to transmit to their barren age a reflection of 
that sacred flame. 

BEYLE: Sacred fiddlesticks! They—the writers 
you speak of, our Racine, our Corneille, our incredible 
Laharpe—they have no vision to announce, no ideals 
to inspire them. They are mere tricksters and 
jugglers, deceiving the world with effete images, and 
stale words bandied from rhyme to rhyme. 

Byron: I think you are too narrow in your view: 
you see only one object where in reality two exist: 
there are two beauties, two sides to the coin. You 
see only the face presented to your sight, which is 
the romantic exuberance. I see another side, which 
is the beauty of a perfected classicism. 

Beye: Ah, milord: you would hide thoughts in 
names and so disguise their naked meanings. What 
signify your terms—romanticism and _ classicism? 
I can answer. The latter was invented by old men 
to describe the art that gave pleasure to their great- 
grandfathers; the former is a term of reproach 
invented in a jealous mood by these same old men to 
describe the art demanded and enjoyed by their children, 

Byron: You jest with terrible emphasis, signor. 
I fancy we are all men who do and say very much 
what we want to do and say. And that seems to 
me to be the beginning and the end of all art: that 
each man express his own soul. 

BeyLe: And as the souls of men vary so will 
their art. I tell you, milord, it needs a brave spirit 
to be a romanticist—a man who will unanchor from 
all safe traditions and sail the uncharted seas of the 
moods and manners of the people about him. The 
prudent heart of the classicist never beats with one 
adventurous thrill. Judge, then, who is the better 
man and, ergo, the better artist. 

Byron : The inspired man is not necessarily bound 
to the traditions of art, I admit. Traditions are 
instruments which his hands use with discretion. 
Art, signor, is not so much the use of words as the use 
they are put to. 

BEYLE: I agree. But I say that the very con- 
ditions the classic writer accepts prevent the use of 
the very words the truth or emotion may exact. 
I speak more particularly of the drama. Racine, 
writing his classic verse, must complete his alexandrine 
and spoil his effect. Shakespeare is bound by no 
such trivial laws: “ The table is fuil,’”’ cries Macbeth 
when he sees'the ghost of the murdered Banquo 
usurping his place at supper. What alexandrine 
could express the terror and beauty of those simple 
words, discordantly uttered ? 

Byron: I myself give no great value to the exact 
use of rhyme and metre. 

BEYLE: But milord is a romanticist. 

Byron: No: I am myself. 

BEYLE: You are mine, for you obey the first rule 
of romanticism. 

But Byron had reached his inn, and without so 
much as a salutation he disappeared abruptly through 
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the archway. Beyle, disconcerted, found himself 
alone in the early hours of morning in a quarter of 
Milan renowned for its thieves and murderers. The 
streets were narrow, and the shadows that a while ago 
had been so magic were now sinister. He gathered 
to him the wings of his cloak, and, keeping to the 
moonlit side, hastened towards his distant lodging. 
HERBERT READ. 


Poetry 


FRAGMENT 


Earth’s wheels run oiled with blood. Forget we that, 
Let us turn back to beauty and to thought. 
Better break ranks than trek away from progress. 
Let us forgo men’s minds that are brute natures, 
Let us not sup on blood which some say nurtures, 
Be we not swift with swiftness of the tigress. 


Beauty is yours, and you have mastery ; 
Wisdom is mine, and I have mystery ; 
We two will stay behind and keep our troth. 


Miss we the march of this retreating world 
Into vain citadels that are not walled. 
Let us lie out and hold the open truth. 


Then when their blood has clogged the chariot wheels 
We will go up and wash them from deep wells, 
Even the wells we dug too deep for war. 


For now we sink from men as pitchers falling, 

But men shall raise us up to be their filling, 

The same whose faces bled where no wounds were. 
WILFRED OWEN. 

(Wilfred Owen was killed in action on Nov. 4, 1918.] 


THE CAPTURED SHREW 


Timid atom, furry shrew, 

Is it a sin to prison you? 

Through the runways in the grass 

You and yours in hundreds pass, 

An unimagined world of shrews, 

A world whose hurrying twilight news 

Never stirs but now and then 

The striding world of booted men. 

Fear and greed are masters there, 

And flesh and blood go clothed in hair ; 

Life hurries without Power, and Mind, 

Cocooned in brain, is almost blind. 

—And yet ’tis wild, and strange, and free— 

And all that shrews can ever be. 

What is it, shrew? I fain would know. . 

—Dumbness and fright? I let you go! 

‘Tis not by holding in the hand 

That one can hope to understand ; 

Truth was never prisoned yet 

In cage of Force, in Matter’s net. 

The body of a shrew is small, 

Of man is big; but after all 

Not so am I more great than you— 

It is the soul that makes the shrew. 

Go back to twitter out your life 

Of obscure love and timid strife ! 

—I'll learn the secret of your kind ; 

For I will track you with my mind. 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 
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REVIEWS 
A CHARACTER SKETCH 


FREDERICK LoCKER-LAMPSON : A CHARACTER SKETCH. Composed 
and edited by his Son-in-law, the Right Honourable Augustine 
Birrell. (Constable. 25s. net.) 


ie respectable union between us and British 
biography is now dissolved. The golden ring is 
thrown away and the marriage lines consumed. 
Our affections are bestowed upon Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, a character sketch, by the Right Honourable 
Augustine Birrell. Never again shall we take to bed 
with us the life of Thomas Henry Huxley in two volumes ; 
or Alfred Tennyson by his son; or Coleridge by James 
Dykes Campbell; or Samuel Barnett by his widow. 
Mr. Birrell has seduced us. The metaphor is of course 
in the worst of taste. We make use of it only because it 
happens to express the sense of illicit freedom, of unhoped- 
for adventure, which this witty quarto volume produces 
upon a mind long habituated to decorous wedlock with 
the portly great. One feels that there must be something 
wrong. Who was Frederick Locker? one asks. And 
what a relief it is to find that Mr. Birrell occasionally 
writes bad grammar and at least once misquotes a poet ! 
Let us dismiss them both. One is insignificant; the 
other inaccurate. Where is the life of Lord Kitchener 
by Sir George Arthur? Where is the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh volume of Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. Moneypenny 
and Mr. Buckle in conjunction? Where, where, where is 
anything dark, solid, vouched for, and respectable te 
protect one from this lapse into biographic immorality ? 
They were all within reach, and yet... and yet... 

Mr. Birrell’s biography reads so queerly because it 
brings before us a real human being. It is not that he 
is more profound than others, or that he has a story t. 
tell to which we cannot fail to listen. The secret is one 
of those obvious secrets, which, so they say, are always 
the best kept. We all know it—life would be intolerable 
else. Yet by what name are we to call it? It is that 
the values of life are quite different from those of biography. 
There is such a thing as living. We are enmeshe * *n a 
texture of incredible fineness. It is character tnat 
enchants and colours. Achievement has nothing to do 
with it—but after all it is not so easy to say what the 
secret is. Let us ask Mr. Birrell to try his hand at a 
definition : 

Life, which in this respect, as indeed in many others, is quite 
unlike biography, is not a series of episodes, or of sentimental 
adventures, or of descriptive scenes, or even the drudgery of daily 
existence, but consists in the passage of Time, of perpetually 
stepping towards the westering sun. To describe this passage of 
time, to record the changes wrought by the chiming hours, is beyond 
the reach of the artist in words. . . . 

That may be so, but it is, we maintain, the duty of 
the biographer to try. 

The first necessity is to throw overboard a great deal 
of ballast. ‘‘ Mr. Locker has left his mark for ever upon 
the annals of the British Admiralty.” ‘“‘He combined 
the intellectual vigour of a man with the tenderness of a 
woman.” ‘“ Frugal and even austere to himself, he was 
generous to a fault where others were concerned. The 
extent of his benefactions will never be known ’’—we 
have looked in vain for these statements in Mr. Birrell’s 
book. Oddly naked, a little indecent, it appears without 
them. The suspicion gains upon us that Mr. Locker was 
not—is it conceivable ?—a great success. He sat in 
Whitehall and wrote rhymes; he travelled in Italy and 
bought blue china; occasionally he produced a little 
poem. By degrees he collected enough books to be 
worth keeping in a strong-room. He was dyspeptic and 
moody and inclined to melancholy. Indeed, he thought 
“all he had done, however well done, was contemptible 


a 
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and all he was insignificant.” Even so he kept on the 
hither side of melancholia. He was never converted on 
the one hand, or suicidal on the other. He was kindly, 
it is true, but his kindliness took such fantastic shapes 
that it is difficult to perorate satisfactorily about that. 
A bust of Voltaire and a live tortoise—such were the gifts 
he lugged about with him on a hot summer’s day, thinking 
to please his friends. As likely as not, half of them 
laughed at him—such a dandy, such a coxcomb, such a 
tiny attenuated figure of a man when peeled of his great 
fur coat ; and the rest, much more than the half, though 
our grammar is spoiled by it, were inordinately fond of 
him. In short, putting one thing with another, it is 
abundantly clear that Mr. Locker was a character. He 
would have filled two pages in one of the essays of Elia 
to perfection. It seems to us a genuine tribute to Mr. 
Birrell’s perspicacity and humanity to find ourselves 
constantly reminded of that great storehouse of biography. 
When we observe that Mr. Locker was born in 1821 and 
died in 1895, and thus lived through the heat of the 
Victorian midday, the feat on both their parts is the 
more miraculous. How did Mr. Locker survive? How 
did Mr. Birrell dare to tell the truth about him ? 


One of the chief merits of Mr. Birrell’s method, which 
is a peculiar compound of wit and sanity, is that it 
reduces these nineteenth-century phantoms to human 
scale. At the end of the book he prints a selection of 
letters from some of the most mythical—Tennyson and 
Thackeray, Browning and Ruskin, George Eliot and 
Matthew Arnold. They wrote much better letters than 
we do, but otherwise there is nothing to complain of. 
The monsters were not for ever propagating books and 
children, and desisting from their labours only to heave 
a grampus groan and then descend to the yeasty depths 
again. They were clear, sportive, even graceful and 
affectionate—to Frederick Locker that is. Thackeray, in 
particular, inspires the fancy that one could have talked 
to him as to a human being. Such is the effect of falling 
into the hands of a chronicler who will not be put upon 
by airs and graces. Naturally half the credit belongs to 
Mr. Locker himself. It would, one guesses, have been very 
difficult to impose upon him. When a rare book presented 
itself he had a measuring rod with which he tested its 
pretensions to the fraction of an inch. Such was his 
method with poets and their poetry. His appetite was 
small, his taste fastidious; he rejected much, modestly 
blaming his own debility ; but the famous people of his 
day rated the verdict of his rod very highly. It is 
impossible to mistake the tone in which they write to 
him. After such flattery as it was their wont to batten 
on, there was a sharpness in Mr. Locker’s judgments 
that pleased the palate. One after another wrote some- 
thing affectionate in the first editions of their works which 
he was apt to produce from his pockets at propitious 
moments. He did not obtrude his own books unduly 
(there were only five little volumes), and yet the most 
unlikely people admired them sincerely. If we wished to 
ingratiate Mr. Locker with the younger generation we 
should quote not only what Mr. Hardy said of his “‘ perfect 
literary taste,’’ but his praise of Mr. Locker’s poetry. 
We forbear because it strikes us that perhaps Mr. Locker 
would not wish to be ingratiated with the younger genera- 
tion. He was a man of peculiar temperament—whimsical, 
indolent, worldly, honest. How it may be with other 
readers we know not, but with us the test of a good 
biography is that it leaves us with the impulse to write 
it all overagain. ‘‘ Who can know him,” we cry out, “ half 
so intimately as we do?’’ On this occasion echo, with 


disconcerting rapidity, answers back, ‘‘ Nonsense. 
Nonsense. Read Mr. Birrell. There is no more to be 
said.” V. W. 
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TALES OF THREE HEMISPHERES. By Lord Dunsany. (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.) 

HEN the day is over, and we posture no longer as 
dominant bipeds, but sprawl like other beasis 
at rest, the Astral Body slips away from its grosser 

consort, and visits a more congenial plane. Just what 
happens to it there is not generally known ; Theosophists 
will tell you exactly, but then a Theosophist ne doute ge 
rien ; the rest of us must be satisfied with the fragmentary 
glimpses memory affords, and these relate chiefly to the 
more commonplace stages, those nearest waking—the 
beginning, and more particularly the end, of the journey. 
A physiologist or a psychologist might describe the above 
process in more fanciful language, but all must agree upon 
the substantial fact that for about a third of our lives we 
put off the starched hair-shirt of every day and assume a 
garment easy, flowing, and becoming, in which we hardly 
know ourselves. ‘ 

This inevitable lapse from a correct existence is regarded 
by most, no doubt, indifferently ; but there are some who 
approach it with a kind of awestruck wonder, looking to 
it for experience more wide and care-free than daylight 
consciousness has given them. Returning from these 
excursions, they regard terrestrial matters with altered 
vision, no longer confident that the values current here 
are absolute ; as one whose mind has opened a little way 
to the conception of a fourth dimension may be aware of 
a thinness, an insufficiency, of the solid world about him. 
Among these interested travellers in the illogical Third 
Hemisphere is Lord Dunsany, who brings us, in the second 
half of this book, an unusually circumstantial account of 
his wanderings. 

Wishing to revisit the region about the river Yann, but 
having forgotten the way, he was directed to a shop in 
Go-by Street, which ‘‘ runs out of the Strand if you look 
very closely.’”” The man in the shop will direct you to 
the Lands of Dream if you compel him to do so by asking 
him for an article which he does not stock. He takes 
you then to the back of his shop, which appears a dingy 
lumber-room full of idols ; and, passing a little door here, 
you find yourself in a street of pure untrampled grass and 
flowers. Turning to the right, you come to open fields 
and cottages, and from the windows of one of these may be 
seen the mountains of faéry. Hence he starts upon his 
adventures. 

Both in these and in the tales of the first half of the book 
the effect aimed at has been, as it were, effected, and 
subsequently, frustrated. A certain abundance of even 
commonplace detail, combined with a subtle deviation 
from the usual in emphasis and sequence, conveys success- 
fully a sense of other-reality ; but this quality, the true 
dream-quality, is constantly impaired by a kind of arbitrary 
fastidiousness of language. Nothing is less akin to the 
dreamlike than the precious, which is the outcome of an 
extreme self-consciousness ; and we consider that Lord 
Dunsany’s use of the precious constitutes a serious defect 
of style. 

In spite of it, however, and a touch sometimes so light 


that it leaves but a confused impress on the imagination, : 


he has succeeded not infrequently here in creating and main- 
taining, at least momentarily, an atmosphere favourable 
to expectant wonder. The whimsical tale of the hansom- 
cabs following one another through the stormy night over 
a desolate plain in North China may be particularly com- 
mended for finish and vividness, and proves persistently 
haunting. F. W. S. 

THE New Republic of July 28 prints an article on ‘ Wilfrid 
Blunt: Self-Determinist,” in which Mr. Blunt’s verse is 
broadly considered. The writer believes that his love poems 
are his most abiding achievement. 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
ROMANCE 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY. By H. 
Thomas, D.Litt. (Cambridge University Press. 25s. net.) 


catholic lover of letters is likely to welcome a 

monograph more heartily than that of Mr. (sew 
Doctor libentius audit) Thomas’s ‘‘ Norman Maccoll” 
discourses a year or two ago. It is true that he perhaps 
a little exaggerates (though Heaven knows it is not easy 
to do this!) the nescience of the general reader on the 
subject itself. The deluge of education, like other deluges, 
has perhaps got shallower as it has widened. But surely 
there is no one of any education at all to whom the existence 
of the body of literature against which ‘“‘ Don Quixote ”’ 
is (or is not) an attack ‘‘is almost certainly unknown.” 
Yet we are told at the beginning of the book that there 
are many such; and close to the end it is mentioned as an 
instance of George Meredith’s ‘‘ demanding much of his 
readers’ that he expects them to understand without any 
explanation “‘ the simple epithet, ‘O Amadis ! =" Iset us; 
if we can, think more nobly of our fellow-creatures. But 
it is quite evident that, whether their case be so bad or not, 
aclear, succinct and trustworthy account of the Peninsular 
Romances of Chivalry—their history and bibliography, 
the contents of the more famous of them, the arguments 
about their nationality, and the progress of their influence 
—must be of use, and should be of interest, both to those 
who know something of them already and to those who 
do not. For information, at once detailed and concen- 
trated, is not very well ‘“‘to hand” in English. Ticknor 
wrote rather too early, both in respect of the special 
subject and of general knowledge of the chivalrous romance ; 
if Gayangos has been translated, the present writer does 
not know it; and he believes that Professor Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly has dealt with the matter only in his general books 
and in reviews. Therefore the volume can be begun 
with a welcome—which is always desirable. 

Also it can be closed with a “‘ God speed !”’ chequered 
by only minor and, if not quite irrelevant, outside rather 
than ingoing objections. In his preamble Mr. Thomas 
takes far too much for granted the ‘‘ Teutonism”’ of the 
matiére de France and the ‘‘Celticism”’ of the matiére de 
Bretagne—which is all the more to be regretted inasmuch 
as neither point really touches his proper subject. And 
in his account of the everlasting battle as to the origin of 
“Amadis,” he is again quite unnecessarily precipitate 
and sweeping in attributing to ‘“‘ modern opinion ”’ the 
belief that either Spanish or Portuguese received “ the 
story’? from French literature. It is interesting to 
compare his manner of accepting this with that in which 
he deals with the Spanish-Portuguese question itself. 
Here he gives us positive evidence, dates of books and 
lives, relative quotations, etc., etc. The French claim, 
it seems, is that ‘‘ on the ground of an improved knowledge 
of comparative literature, the germ of Montalvo’s story 
must have formed part of the matiére de Bretagne.” Now 
the present reviewer may claim to know something of 
“comparative literature,” something of the general 
canons and grounds of criticism, and something also of 
the “‘matters”’ of France and Bretagne. As to the last 
point, he thinks it is not rash to say that no French romance 
yet discovered gives any more of the story of “ Amadis ” 
than it does of a hundred others. As to the second he 
will only observe that, whenever literary criticism or 
history is driven to say that something “must have” 
happened, readers will be safe in concluding that there is 
no discoverable evidence that it did happen. And as for 
“Comparative literature,’ who was first responsible for 
that most unlucky and almost meaningless mistranslation 


‘re are not many subjects on which a tolerably 
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of “littérature comparée”’? All it can tell us is that there 
may have been a non-Peninsular original. It can never 
tell anyone that there must. 

But no more sacrifices to Momus. The story of the 
actual Peninsular romance is, if not among those of the 
very highest interest in literary kinds and departments, 
certainly among the selectest secondaries, not merely for 
its intrinsic merits, but for its extraordinary influence. 
That it was, in general, an offshoot of the French Roman 
d’ Aventures is, of course, certain; that it had possibly 
from the very first, and assuredly soon afterwards, an 
unmistakable gost du terroiy is more certain still. Its 
actual history used to begin with the famous (or to some 
precisians, rather infamous) ‘‘ Tirante the White.” But 
recent discoveries seem considerably to antedate ‘“ El 
Cavallero Cifar.’”’ Mr. Thomas’s account of this is very 
interesting ; and he might have made, but was not in the 
least bound to make, it more interesting still. For, though 
he says truly that it is based on the legend of St. Eustace,. 
he does not say that in being so based it coincides with 
one of the best known and most beautiful, though in its 
English original not best told of our romances, “Sir 
Isumbras.””’ Now of this, though we have two verse 
forms in Middle English (which suggested one of the most 
characteristic pictures of Millais’ Pre-Raphaelite period),. 
we have, unless one has quite recently turned up, no French 
romance-version at all. ‘‘ Cifar,’’ however, as was to be 
expected, if it is really early fourteenth century, is much 
closer to the French norm than the later Spanish romances, 
and seems from Mr. Thomas’s abstract (for the present 
reviewer has not seen the text) to have little or nothing of 
the curious half-Oriental atmosphere which rises and 
thickens in the later books. 

As to these later books, the only fault that one has to 
find with Mr. Thomas is that he does not give us more 
“Dunlop” about more of them. ‘ Amadis” and 
‘“Palmerin ”’ are of course the best, and would be so even 
if we had not the authority of Cervantes on that point ; 
but they are easily accessible. It was in neither of them 
that the present writer, as a boy of ten or twelve, fell in 
love with Spanish romance, though but ‘in translation, 
Sir!’ and in the hundred and forty-fourth chapter of 
Southey’s ‘‘ Doctor.” There one learned how the Knight 
of the Sun fought with Faunus el Endemoniado, and 
lived on wild fruits and water with no companion (till 
Claridiana came and had mercy on him) except his remark- 
able steed the unicorn Cornelin, and one wanted a great 
deal more. Of the original of this, the ‘Espejo de 
Principes y Cavalleros,” there is, indeed, a pretty full 
account here. But of ‘‘ Felixmarte of Hircania’”’ we are, 
for instance, only told that the curate misnamed, laughed 
at and condemned it, and that Dr. Johnson read it, both 
of which facts we knew before. 

However, this approaches grumbling (which Heaven 
forfend !) and asking for what is not instead of being 
grateful for what is, which puts a critic in danger of the 
very Caina of the Inferno of his kind. Perhaps it is as 
well that Mr. Thomas has not given us more récis, 
more discussion of such curious features of these romances 
as their use of the supernatural, the character of their 
heroines, etc., and more general appreciations; for there 
are certain phrases, such as “ chivalresque nonsense,’’ 
which suggest that he has more knowledge of his subject 
than sympathy with it. But of that knowledge he has 
given bountifully ; the map of the subject is clear; the 
historical and bibliographical details are full and: exact ; 
and the sketch of the tendency to amadigauliser (as French 
seventeenth-century slang has it) and of the survival of 
the influence in other countries is excellently done. Nor 
can it be improper in THE ATHEN#ZUM to add an opinion 
that the sometime Editor of this paper would have heartily 
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approved the book as a result of his foundation, and a 
tribute to the literature of which he was such a faithful 
lover. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


A BRILLIANT TEACHER 


NEw SCHOOLS FoR OLtp. By Evelyn Dewey. (Dent. 8s. net.) 


ISS DEWEY, the daughter of Professor Dewey 
M of Columbia, has here given us an account of 
five years’ activity on the part of an educational 
genius. Mrs. Harvey, the teacher whose work is described 
in this book, is obviously a teacher of a very high order ; 
this account of her work in a one-room American country 
school is as exciting as a “ problem” novel, and the fact 
that it has not a pessimistic ending may be excused, since 
it is an account of what actually happened. To appreciate 
Mrs. Harvey’s achievement we must understand her 
problem. 

Throughout the rural districts of the United States of 
America are scattered about 200,000 one-room schools— 
the “little red school-houses” of popular American 
sentiment. Such education as the greater part of the 
farming population of the United States receives is 
provided by these institutions. Each school is an isolated 
unit, in the charge of a young schoolmistress. This young 
woman is paid on the “ sweater’s”’ scale—probably $35 
per month. The authorities do not provide her with a 
house, and she has to board with one of the local families. 
As she cannot afford to pay what her board is worth, she 
usually helps about the house in her spare time. She 
may share her bedroom with one of the daughters of the 
family, so that privacy of any kind is practically impossible, 
and all the tastes and interests of the family are likely 
to be wholly different from her own. The one-room 
school is usually an ugly box, badly in need of paint ; 
there will be broken windows, plaster fallen from the 
ceilings, discoloured walls, doors that do not fit, and a 
leaky stove-pipe emerging from a large circular stove in 
one corner of the room. In winter the temperatures of 
different parts of the room will differ by 20 degrees. The 
teacher has to light the fire herself, and sweep and dust 
the schoolroom. The equipment provided by the autho- 
rities usually consists of an harmonium, a dictionary and 
an old atlas. In the districts served by these schools the 
inhabitants practically never read, and may write four or 
five letters a year. Naturally, the chief desire of the 
young teacher who comes to such a place is to get out of 
it again; hence a constant change of teachers. It will 
be™seen that we have here the ideal theme for a Gissing 
novel: the educated, sensitive young teacher; the 
grudging, suspicious, ignorant farmers; the perpetual 
physical discomfort; the hopeless, fatiguing summer 
alternating with the still more hopeless, fatiguing winter. 
Who can doubt that, before many months had passed, 
Gissing would reverently reveal to us the body of his 
young teacher at the bottom of the nearest pond ? 

But into a typical specimen of these establishments 
came Mrs. Harvey, formerly a well-paid expert on rural 
teaching. She accepted the low salary, the hideous school- 
room and the rest of it. She was determined to show 
what could be accomplished by character and brains 
under such conditions. To begin with, she refused to 
become a boarder in a family ; she insisted on a residence 
of her own. The school board offered her a dilapidated 
cottage, on the point of being pulled down, and she 
accepted it. The school board then called together a mass 
meeting to hear the plans of the new teacher. With her 
never-failing insight she appealed at once to the pride and 
self-interest of her audience. Country children had as 
much right to a good education as city children. There- 
fore the teacher must be able to devote all her energies to 
teaching; hence she must have a decent school-room. 
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Further, the children’s health suffered from the heating 
system, the dirty well, the unshaded windows, the unlocked 
outbuildings, the leaky roof. As a result of this speech 
the district agreed to spend fifty dollars, and Mrs. Harvey 
got them to spend it on making a basement under the 
school, thus making it possible to heat by furnace and 
adding a room to the school. And then she introduced her 
first main idea. She asked the farmers who found the 
money to do the work. She knew that the district was 
utterly lacking in any sense of co-operation, and she saw 
that, for her purposes, it was absolutely necessary to 
create this sense. As a modest beginning she got a 
number of the men to work together on repairing and 
decorating the school. Of course, the work once started, 
more and more men were involved ; the sense of fair play 
demanded that each man do his share, since the school 
was for the benefit of all. And, equally of course, as 
they saw the school building improving under their hands, 
they wanted to go further—to make a “ good job’”’ of it. 
Mrs. Harvey had plenty of jobs for them. These included 
levelling the yard, rebuilding the lavatories, putting in a 
water system. At the end of this the men knew one 
another better, they had acquired the rudiments of co- 
operation, and their local pride in what the “ district” 
could do had germinated. 

From this beginning Mrs. Harvey went on. Her next 
chance came at the Christmas celebrations. She deter- 
mined to give a party of her own in the school-house. 
About the middle of December she began to harp on the 
Christmas idea to the children; she read them Dickens’ 
‘Christmas Carol;” she played gocd music tothem. Finally 
the children learned an entertainment programme, and 
performed it in the school-house to the delight of the 
whole community. Some of the children were really 
musical, and presently a school concert was given. It 
would take too long to describe in detail the growth of the 
co-operative spirit. In two or three years there were 
communal clubs, a communal band, and a whole host of 
novel activities centring about the school-house. 

This was one branch of Mrs. Harvey’s work. But besides 
developing the co-operative spirit she conducted her 
teaching so as to overcome the usual objections to the 
education provided in these rural schools. In general 
children are taught reading, writing and arithmetic, and, 
as a concession to their probable future interests, a course 
of generalized agriculture, which has no bearing on the 
particular problems of any district. Mrs. Harvey made 
her teaching grow out of the particular needs of the 
district. She developed a flower and vegetable garden of 
her own, using the best scientific methods, and got the 
children to help her. These children told their parents of 
the results achieved. The interest of the farmers was 
aroused, and presently a State expert was giving lectures 
to them in the school-room, besides practical demonstra- 
tions of various kinds. In her own cottage Mrs. Harvey 
introduced a number of labour-saving methods, using 
ordinary utensils and materials, and this roused the interest 
of the farmers’ wives. In a comparatively short time 
Mrs. Harvey completely transformed the usual practice of 
the district. In her teaching of the stock subjects, spelling, 
writing and so on, she is, as one would expect, original 
and efficient. Those of her pupils who have gone on to a 
High School have, without one exception, taken an un- 
usually high place. 

We have no space to describe her methods, but every 
elementary teacher would find it worth while to look at 
them. Many of her problems do not, of course, arise 
in this country, but the basic principles of her teaching 
seem to us capable of adaptation to almost any set of 
problems, and for this reason, apart from its considerable 
dramatic interest, the book may be commended to all 
elementary teachers. J. W.N.S. 
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STATESMAN AND DIPLOMATIST 


Tae Memoirs OF IsMaitr KEMAL Bey. Edited by Sommerville 


Story. (Constable. 18s. net.) 
DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES. By A. Nekludoff. Translated from 
the French by Alexandra Paget. (Murray. 21s. net.) 


HE comparative value of these two books is 
sufficiently indicated by remarking that Ismail 
Kemal was nothing less than a statesman, M. 

Nekludoff certainly nothing more than a diplomatist. 
Mr. Morton Fullerton tells us in his preface that the 
making of Ismail Kemal’s book was a laborious process 
for Mr. Sommerville Story, who had to catch the old 
Albanian when he could find him, conscientiously interview 
him and then catch him again to correct the result. Mr. 
Story’s pertinacity has certainly been rewarded, for the 
book is the record of a long political life passed mainly 
in the service of the Ottoman Empire and latterly devoted 
to securing the recognition of Albania’s claims. The 
story is told with a remarkable simplicity and detachment, 
and with a certain quiet fatalism, the sign of an Eastern 
mind, which is very refreshing in these days of Occidental 
sensationalism. To serve the Sultan of Turkey, especially 
with Liberal ideas, can never have been dull, and there 
are Many passages in this record to show that for any 
European in Ismail Kemal’s place it would have been 
uncomfortably exciting: yet upon the excitement Ismail 
Kemal lays little stress, and the great interest of his account 
is that it enables an Occidental to see how some of the 
most agitated phases of the Eastern question, from 
the reign of Abdul Aziz onwards, appeared to a member 
of the Turkish administration who, though Liberal, was 
thoroughly loyal. Those who have recently read the 
concluding volumes of Disraeli’s life will remember the 
episode of the Bulgarian massacres, the extent, if not 
the horror, of which was much exaggerated by Gladstone 
in his violent attack on the Government. Ismail Kemal, 
a devoted adherent of Midhat Pasha, was in the midst 
of this affair. He writes of it in reminiscence with a 
winning, if not always a convincing, gentleness. The 
rising of the Bulgarians, due, in his opinion, to the scheming 
of General Ignatieff, was made possible by the criminal 
carelessness of the Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, 
in denuding of regular troops all the Bulgarian country 
south of the Balkans. The local Turks rose in a panic 
of patriotism, and the massacres took place. “It is 
unfortunate,’ remarks Ismail Kemal, ‘‘ that the Ministers 
who succeeded Mahmoud Nedim were satisfied with 
putting down the insurrection without thought of the 
consequences of so terrible a repression.”” Ismail Kemal 
was a member of the commission of inquiry. He suggests, 
amiably, that he had a good deal of difficulty with the 
British representatives. The Turks regarded the functions 
of the Commission as reconciliatory as well as judicial, 
— the Europeans naturally laid stress on the judicial 
side. 

Of the grave events which followed Ismail Kemal 
speaks with the same absence of passion. He supported 
Midhat in rejecting the demands of the International 
Conference, but he frankly admits that the intrigues 
which paralysed Midhat were the ruin of his country. 
Midhat was exiled at the most crucial moment. Ismail 
Kemal resigned his post, but his resignation was refused 
and he remained at Constantinople, awaiting his certain 
fate. He was very soon exiled to Kutahia, a not uncom- 
fortable exile which lasted seven years, after which he 
was recalled by Said Pasha and made Governor of the 
Sanjak of Bolu in Anatolia. 

These are but a few events in a long and agitated 
career on the accidents of which Ismail Kemal seems 
to have looked back with extraordinary calmness. He 





entered the public service before he was twenty, at twenty- 
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six he became Governor of the Lower Danube province 
and president of the Danube Commission, and, with 
intervals for exile or for engaging on his own account 
In successful industrial exploitations, he continued in 
the service till 1900. The reader will note with some 
amusement the exceptional tact with which this astute 
man seems to have known when he could withstand 
Abdul Hamid, and when he must bow to fate. In 1890, 
for instance, he was appointed Governor of Gallipoli, 
to get him out of Constantinople, but he absolutely refused 
to go until he had been subjected to pressure for three 
months. After two months’ stay he asked to be recalled, 
and was promptly appointed Governor-General of Beyrout. 
Recalled from Beyrout in 1892, during a time when 
the Sultan judged it politic to appear liberal, he was 
allowed to present a very able memorandum recommending 
rapprochement with England and to give excellent advice 
on Egypt which was not accepted. He was appointed 
Governor-General of Crete, but was never allowed to go 
there; he was refused permission to visit a forest 
which he had bought on the Sea of Marmora, but went 
all the same. After 1897 things began to get warm: 
he noticed secret police on his track, and the Sultan 
showed a touching desire to have him often at the palace, 
on one occasion sending to him by a chamberlain several 
hundred Turkish pounds in a red satin bag. This was 
a sinister omen. Ismail Kemal judged the time to a 
nicety, and skipped on board the British stationnaire, 
from which no promises or guarantees would move 
him, till he left in a Khedivial boat for Athens. He 
sums up his experiences of service in these remarkable 
words : 

The experiences I had gone through during the past few years, 
and the confessions the Sultan had on several occasions made 
to me, had convinced me that one could have obtained anything 
one wished from this Sovereign in the way of personal advance- 
ment and benefit, but absolutely nothing for the good of the 
country. 


M. Nekludoff’s reminiscences of his diplomatic career 
between 1911 and 1917 are, in comparison, but small 
beer, whether or no certain franknesses excite the Chan- 
ceries. He was a diplomatist of the old school, setting 
great store by “conversations”: one of his favourite 
epithets is “correct.” We have come to believe that 
diplomatic conversations are of small importance, and 
M. Nekludoff’s instances will not cause us to change our 
minds. He, moreover, is a sentimentalist—the kind 
of man who can solemnly relate that “‘ fate seemed to be 
sending an alarming warning to the Bulgarians ’’ when 
a violent earthquake occurred in the Balkans, and proceed 
to exclaim: ‘‘ But alas! Bulgaria paid no heed to this 
warning.” 

When the great war was imminent, M. Nekludoff 
was ambassador at Stockholm. On August 1 he sent 
a message to M. Sazonoff urging a prompt Russian 
descent on the coast of Southern Bulgaria with consider- 
able forces, in the event of war breaking out. He knew 
nobody would take his immoral advice, but thought 
it his ‘‘ duty, at this solemn hour, not to keep back an 
idea which might be beneficial to our cause.” Next 
morning he received a telegram announcing the German 
declaration of war. ‘I dashed into my wife’s room. 
‘War has been declared!’ I exclaimed, bursting into 
MME... 

M. Nekludoff, with his tears and his discontents, 
is not a very interesting person. The best part of his 
long book is the record of his ambassadorship in Sweden 
during the war, and in his comments on certain Russian 
statesmen such as Stiirmer and Protopopofi he has 
something to say that is not without interest. He bears 
ample witness to the pertinacity of German intrigue both 
in Sweden and in Russia. 
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THE CHARING CROSS ROAD 


THE MEN OF THE NINETIES. By Bernard Muddiman. (Henry 
Danielson. 6s. net.) 


S we have all learned from our youth up, it was 
A by a world considerably west of St. Martin’s 
that the delicate challenge of “the poppy or 
the lily” was in 1881 first mockingly acknowledged ; 
and for many years after—until in fact the formal eviction 
of 1895—the spiritual home of the “ advanced ”» movement 
lay somewhere in the region of Bond Street. That half- 
mile eastward to where now its works and its traditions 
are harvested marks on the map of London the passing 
of a generation ; and the change in venue indicates just 
the difference between the period as Mr. Muddiman has 
rediscovered it and the significance it really bore in the 
history of the time. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the author decided 
*“not to worry too much over the causes of the movement 
or over the influences from which it arose.’’ To attempt 
to account for it, it is true, would necessitate an excursion 
into other fields than that of literature ; but of its origins 
in this region alone Mr. Muddiman’s rapid survey is marred 
by a lack of perspective which leads him to miss some of 
its more important aspects. There is a sense, for instance, 
in which the whole episode may be described as a slightly 
fallacious corollary to the conclusion of the Renaissance. 
Pater, as interpreted, or plagiarized, in Dorian Gray, 
was perhaps the most immediate influence on a band 
of men not all of whom were qualified to appreciate that 
master too finely. Then again indirectly, through 
Baudelaire and Mallarmé, the esthetics of Edgar Poe 
were, as they deserved to be, of deeper effect than was 
generally acknowledged. Likewise with a twist, the pet 
themes of Morris and Ruskin were among those on which 
the nineties so fantastically embroidered. But the chief 
value of analysis in regard to the period is negative. By 
1890 the new century was beginning in France ; Baudelaire 
had been dead twenty years, Flaubert for ten ; Rimbaud 
was within a year of his end, Huysmans, Verlaine and 
Mallarmé all over forty; and when one realizes what an 
amplitude of derivations, foreshadowings, origins, might 
be assigned to the English nineties, one is forced to wonder 
what, in spite of it all, was the essential formula that 
distinguished them from other tendencies of their own 
time, and from the French school of two or three decades 
earlier. ‘‘ The men who drew and wrote for the Savoy,” 
says Mr. Muddiman, characteristically, ‘‘ wrote their art 
with a difference to that of those others who were their 
contemporaries but appeared in the first instance as a 
virile imperialistic movement in the Scots Observer and 
the National Observer.’’ The distinction is useful ; but 
what exactly was the difference ? 

Mr. Muddiman ascribes it mainly, and on the whole 
justly, if not adequately, to the influence of Beardsley. 
“In Beardsley, so to speak ’’ (we hope he will not make 
a habit of it), “‘ was inset all the influences that went to 
make the period what it was. And another reason why 
it is so convenient to begin with him is that he and not 
Oscar Wilde was in reality the great creative genius of 
the age.’’ The expression sounds now a little oddly in 
reference to either; originality is perhaps what Mr. 
Muddiman means by ‘creative genius.’’ But no. His 
superlatives are poured forth on a Beardsley who “ lacks 
nothing, and goes forward borrowing lavishly, like 
Shakespeare,” whose literary work also is “of the noble 
order of the highest things in art.” At this, in the name 
of an artist who is not here to defend himself, we must 
protest ; and when Mr. Muddiman goes on to characterize 
“Under the Hill’’ as “surpassing in its rococo style 
the best rhythms of Wilde,” to compare it more than 
favourably with ‘Elizabethan euphuists, Restoration 
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conceit-makers, later Latins with all the rich Byzantium 
flore of brains like Apuleius,’’ we become suspicious of 
more than his English. Has Mr. Muddiman by any 
chance overlooked the element of deliberate parody jn 
that piece of prose? Has he never heard of a Beardsley 
who “did not believe in his own enchantments, was 
never haunted by his own terrors, was the dupe of none 
of his own statements, or indeed of his own enthusiasms ” } 
The fact is, Mr. Muddiman, like many a young man 
before him, has taken the whole period a little too sincerely 
au pied de la lettre, and is to that extent ‘‘ the dupe of his 
own enthusiasms.’’ But the impulse that has led him 
into some naive misjudgments, and tided him doubtfully 
over some of the queerest phraseology we have seen in 
print for a long while, has also prompted him to devote 
useful attention to the lesser-known men of the time, 
and more especially to the editors and publishers whose 
share in the movement had hitherto received rather scant 
acknowledgment. As an annotated index to the period, 
the book is as nearly complete as its definition would 
allow. For some of the shades Mr. Muddiman evokes 
reappearance in quotation is a rather cruel ordeal; 
heartily and promptly one agrees with the author that 
“much of the work conceived by these men was doomed 
to die.”” But, he continues, characteristically to the 
last, ‘‘ about everything that man has loved and fashioned 
there abides vestiges of the interest of humanity. Only 
some things are easier to recall than others.” Why? 
Mr. Muddiman does not finally tell us; his mode of 
approach lies out of the way of the secret. What most 
of us recall at this distance is after all not so much the 
literature or the art of the period as the legend of its 
personalities. They have their true place, these men 
of the nineties, in a history of manners. Art for art’s 
sake they were not concerned with. Their art was essen- 
tially a means of expressing, and an instrument for 
achieving, an individual attitude to life itself. The 
originality rather than the beauty of the attitude intrigued 
them. And the background was essential. Lifted out 
of its place in time, taken, as Mr. Muddiman has taken 
the episode, at its face value in black and white, the thrill 
and the glamour that were the very soul of it are lacking. 
It is too much like a theatre scene by daylight. Very 
aptly Mr. Symons has described Beardsley not merely 
achieving, but desiring, ‘‘ contemporary fame, the fame 
of a popular singer or a professional beauty, the fame 
of Yvette Guilbert or of Cléo de Mérode.”’ He had it- 
and would have been the last to disown the pathos of the 
ephemeral. But while amazingly little of the period’s 
achievement will find a permanent place in art or literature, 
one would fain have its personalities survive their works, 
and for lack—perhaps inevitable—of their more vivid 
presence, Mr. Muddiman’s book is something of a dis- 
appointment. It is the figures themselves, the accidents, 
the anecdotes, we cherish—the legend that, like the 
marmalade, can never die. . 


PuHILip Gray’s belief that in him has been reincarnated his 
sexually-dissolute grandiather is the ‘‘ shadow’ in Mr. Arthur 
Compton-Rickett’s story ‘“‘ The Shadow of Stephen Wade” 
(Jenkins, 7s. net). It is written with every intention of being 
true to life, but whatever starkness the reader may find in the 
numerous descriptions of Philip’s lapses becomes entirely in- 
effectual through such banal passages as, ‘‘ For a second both 
stood motionless, then by common impulse their lips sought 
one another and met in a long clinging kiss.’’ We had antici 
pated much better composition from the writer. The story, 
of course. is unpleasant—ve say ‘‘ of course’’ because af 
aptitude for and inclination towards the exploitation of illicit 
love is common property among fiction-writers nowadays. 
But in the portrayal of the woman who is eventually won by 
Philip there is some good writing. Perhaps Mr. Compton- 
Rickett’s next theme will be more worthy of the power of 
characterization displayed in this single instance. 
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THE LAND WORKER 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, 1870-1920. 
By F.E.Green. (King &Son. 16s. net.) 


NDER any system whatever that can be devised this 
side Utopia, the personal element is bound to enter 
for better or for worse. There are officials and 

officials ; there are men in the street and men in the street ; 
it is untrue that there is always one black sheep in every 
fold, but it is true enough that some sheep have to be 
prevented from breaking gaps by the imposition of a 
wooden triangle over the neck. As with the sheep, so with 
the shepherd : he may treat them as his master’s business, 
or he may as his own. Platitudes these, it is granted: 
yet they are not negligible to the student of sheepfolds. 
The danger is that he will recommend wooden triangles 
for the generality of sheep, or on the other hand inveigh 
against the universal brutality of shepherds. 

The problem of the agricultural labourer and his position 
is not one of the simplest. 

See yonder stubborn lump of flesh 

That sings behind his spade ; 

His joys are ever new and fresh 

As soon as labour’s paid .. . 

Credit with him will keep no kin, 

And toil’s his only brother, 

And luck is sure to sing and win 

While one day keeps another. 
He is, to hazard a wide solution, a worthy and yet a 
suspicious man: doubtful indeed of new ideas because of 
his tenacious grasp of his own: apt to retreat into his town 
walls even on the appearance of an allied cavalcade. He 
has a sort of mental freemasonry with his fellow-labourer, 
and into his sphere of ready interest it is hard to gain an 
hour’s entry, though you draw your water at the same 
well, or play in his cricket or his football team. This 
blended pride and humility is so strong an influence that 
even now we believe it would be as easy in some parts of 
England to make all the farm workers stand the same 
height in their stockings as to form them into a successful 
union. Conditions, however, vary with counties. 

The farmer, on the other part, is often spoiled with 
arrogance and bluff—faults for which the need for his 
strong control of his property can often answer. That he 
has in the past very often prospered immensely, and out 
of all proportion to his labourers, indicates a worse strain 
in him. His power often works through his bailiff, and 
there a more irritating tyranny has sprung up. Restrictions, 
however, are not always mere tyranny: some farmers 
have refused their cottagers the right to keep pigs or 
fowls because of their pilfering meal and corn. It is none 
the less a form of tyranny which refuses to build cottages 
worth the name, or to keep them in repair ; and many of 
the terms of employment which bound man, woman, and 
child almost hand and foot have been slavery itself. 

Yet even on the land there are good and bad labourers, 
and good and bad farmers. The application of any agree- 
ment, by whatever syndicate, must depend on these men. 
The fight for fair play, and pay, has gone on long enough. 
“Tt was never good times,’ wrote Lamb with ironical 
simplicity, ‘‘ since the poor began to speculate on their 
condition.”” It never will be until they take their 
Share of the fruits of the earth; yet, for the 
agricultural labourer, much depends on his willingness to 
cut away old prejudices and to realize the strength of 
union. And here lies the doubt. With the development 
of thought in village life grew up the cult of the chapel, 
the meeting-house, the little Bethel: the religious fervour 
redoubled the social; but, those who originated both 
movements having stolen away, two declining groups 
emerged with hardly any connection. Mr. Green’s account 
of the great fights for rights between 1870 and 1920 is 
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from the labourer’s cottage or the organizer’s van. He 
disclaims the true historian’s detachment. If virulent, he 
is lucid, and passionate, and often intensely convincing. 


A MYSTERIOUS LIFE 


REMINISCENCES OF A MunicipAL ENGINEER. By H. Percy 
Boulnois. (St. Bride’s Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

T was the title, and Mr. Boulnois’ preface, that aroused 
our interest. The title alone promised something 
really new. We knew, we reflected, nothing what- 

ever about the life of a municipal engineer. Our modern 
novelists, with their strange facility in interpreting the 
lives of all manner of men—Cabinet ministers, great 
financiers, captains of tramp steamers, Waacs—have not, 
to our knowledge, yet considered the place of the municipal 
engineer in the scheme of creation. For many years 
we have been conscious of this flaw in an otherwise 
plausible omniscience. Often, standing in meditation 
before the esplanades at Eastbourne, or reflecting on the 
unheeded mysteries of London’s sewers, have we pondered 
on the hearts and minds of the unknown men who design 
and control these structures. And those sudden open 
spaces, enigmatic little triangles of green round which 
the electric trams make a détour, who had the audacity to 
imagine them, and the will to impose them? Mr. Boulnois 
has guessed at our curiosity, and in his preface he says: 

One of my objects in writing this book was to give to the general 

public some better conception than they would seem to have at 
present of the work which devolves on a municipal engineer. 
Incidentally, its contents may show that such an official can take 
an interest in literature and in other subjects outside the scope 
of his daily duties. 

This sounded very promising. We turned to the books 
expecting to find not only the details of a strange life, 
but a new and illuminating attitude towards our own 
familiar preoccupations. But Mr. Boulnois has not 
succeeded in enabling us to understand anything. We 
learn—what we could have guessed—that social position 
counts for as much as ability in securing municipal appoint- 
ments, that the work of a municipal engineer is very 
varied, and that Mr. Boulnois has received a large number 
of presents from grateful staffs and complimentary letters 
from various committees. We learn also that such 
substances as Portland stone and Aberdeen granite were 
cheaper fifty years ago than they are now, and that 
labourers were paid lower wages. Of the secret visions 
and ideal aims that inspire the municipal engineer we 
learn nothing. We are brought no nearer to an under- 
standing of that creative impulse whose material embodi- 
ments so excite our wonder. Why do municipal engineers 
do these things? Mr. Boulnois does not tell us. The 
literary interests are presented with the same baffling 
reserve. Amongst Mr. Boulnois’ friends were Dr. Arthur 
Conan Doyle and the sub-editor of the Hampshire Tele- 
graph. They had stimulating and inclusive conversations, 
none of which are recorded. There is also a page about 
Theosophy, to which Mr. Boulnois is sympathetic, although 
“to what this inevitably leads is beyond my compre- 
hension .’ But Mr. Boulnois compensates for 
this reserve by the frank, we think the unfortunately 
frank, publication of his own literary achievements. We 
may instance the last four lines of a poem: 

s What have we done with our talents, 

Have they been used day by day, 

Or left unregarded, uncared for, 

Derelicts, floating away. 
This is satisfactory, in a sense. It allays our curiosity 
as to Mr. Boulnois’ “interest in literature.” But the 
municipal engineer is as far removed from us as befores 
We look at the Eastbourne esplanades with the same 
wonder: or may we assume that, like Mr. Boulncis’ 
poetry, they explain themselves ? 
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UNIVERSITY LITERATURE 


I Dxrorp AnD CAMBRIDGE MIsScELLANY. June, 1920. (Oxford, 
Blackwell. 6s. net.) 


AX QugEN’s COLLEGE MiscELLAny. (Oxford, Queen’s College. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
HAVE an immense admiration for the spirit of youth : 
I know that it holds the future in its hands ; that it 
is quickened with the divine fire: I rejoice in its 
freshness, its charm, its extravagance, its exuberance, its 
beauty and gaiety, its generosity, its candour, its enthu- 
siasm: I know that it is the most glorious of all life’s 
glories—therefore I never read University Magazines, nor, 
if I can avoid them, any of the writings of the very young. 
This is no paradox. Procure one of those rather 
unattractive-looking little College reviews; study its 
contents—those timid, yet determined sonnets, those 
colourless essays, those ghastly sallies of the Comic Muse. 
Everywhere you will find conventionality, respectability, 
middle-age : everywhere, except in the feeble jests, you 
will find a frozen self-consciousness that dreads the 
expression of individuality above all things: everywhere 
you will find academic poetry and characterless prose, an 
atmosphere of staleness and dullness—and it is all the 
creation of authors in their teens and earliest twenties. 
How marvellously each catches the note from the other, 
how drearily successful he is in concealing every emotion, 
every passion that has ever stirred him! No; we may 
take it as a general rule, that the last thing the industrious 
young can express in their writings is the spirit and the 
charm of youth. 

Therefore I think it was unwise, though very kind, of 
Oxford to collaborate with Cambridge in the production 
of a Miscellany. For Oxford has suddenly shaken herself 
free from the chains of tradition. Her young poets present 
us with a mass of work, uneven, it is true, and much of 
it immature, but all, or nearly all, of it alive and marked 
by sincerity, by beauty and individuality. Alas! there is 
but little sign that this literary renaissance has spread to 
the banks of the Cam. Cambridge is still in its frozen 
period, through which it can break only by ragging M. 
Maeterlinck, or being rude to Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Its single genuine note of freedom and beauty is struck 
by Mr. A. E. Maschwitz in his poem, ‘‘ Memories.”’ For 
this reason I prefer to the Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany 
““A Queen’s College Miscellany,” which is undiluted 
Oxford. 

Many of the writers, of course, appear in both collections, 
and both are worth having. There is not only promise, 
there is actual achievement. Leaving out of account Mr. 
Robert Graves and Mr. Robert Nichols, who are already 
widely known as poets, and who moreover contribute each 
but a single poem, the work of Mr. Louis Golding, of 
Mr. Godfrey Elton, and above all, perhaps, that of Mr. 
Edmund Blunden and Mr. Edgell Rickword, is of unusual 
interest, and reveals a genuine talent. Here then is that 
spirit of beauty, that freshness, enthusiasm and sincerity, 
hitherto so rare in University literature. The amazing 
thing has taken place. Youth has become articulate, has 
succeeded at last in voicing its own passions, has ceased to 
be cleveily blasé, precious, cynical, or merely stupidly 
commonplace. Only, what has produced the change ? 
Since 1914 the war has happened, we know, but as an 
explanation the war seems a little feeble. Why should 
the war have done so much for Oxford, and have i.-t 
Cambridge and other universities precisely where they 
were in the good old days? What is most promising 
about this new poetry is that it is not simply a putting of 
old wine into new bottles, but that the wine itself is new. 
This poetry is adventurous and experimental, not only 
in its form, but in the whole range of its subject-matter. 
For one thing, it has escaped from the tyranny of eroticism. 
Playing over the entire web of life, it picks out the 
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multitudinous strands of beauty thet are woven through 
life, as the sun picks out the colours in a carpet. Of 
course, it is all ferociously modern. Its violence, its 
impressionism, its deliberate employment of the harsh 
prosaic shock, may possibly not wear well. Miss Edith 
Sitwell’s “‘ Bank Holiday,” for instance, though it certainly 
achieves a startling novelty, does not strike me as achieving 
very much else. On the other hand, I admit that I do 
not understand “‘ Bank Holiday.’”’ I have a deep-rooted 
dislike for obscurity whether in prose or verse ; I obstin- 
ately maintain that the subtlest shades of thought and 
feeling can be expressed so that they may without 
difficulty be understood. A poem is not a jig-saw puzzle, 
and, even if I possessed the peculiar faculties that revel in 
and triumph over jig-saw puzzles, I should resent being 
obliged to employ them while reading verses. 

Od sont nos amoureuses ? 

Elles sont au tombeau ! 

Elles sont plus heureuses 

Dans un séjour plus beau. 
We can all understand that, and I do not expect “‘ Bank 
Holiday ”’ is, in its essence, either more subtle or more 
profound than Gérard’s poem. On the contrary, I some- 
how suspect it of being less subtle, and less profound. 
I have an impression of glaring colours, of heat and noise 
and dust, of ‘“‘ Miss Sitwell, cross and white as chalk,” 
but I get no more than that. Miss Sitwell’s admirers, 
I am convinced, get a great deal more, though exactly 
what I am naturally unable to say. ‘‘ Bank Holiday,” as 
I have confessed, eludes me. ‘‘ Et, de peur d’offenser la 
beauté inconnue,” I can only press in silence the hand 
of the poet. 

It is but fair to add that in this new temple of the 
Muses Miss Sitwell alone waves a smoky torch. It is, 
I fear, a part of her technique to do so—something that 
brings her into touch with futurism and the most modern 
movements in other arts. For the rest, all is clear as day, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Alan Porter’s ‘‘ Museum,” which is 
dedicated to Miss Sitwell. 

Poetry takes the principal place in these Miscellanies, 
and this is as it should be, because each contributor is a 
poet, and all poets prefer their verse to their prose. Never- 
theless, the prose, though hardly so mature, is, in its way, 
almost as interesting. Mr. Blunden, Mr. Elton, Mr. 
Golding, Mr. Rickword, all write excellently. The former 
three are a trifle modish in their styles, but Mr. Rickword 
is quite simple and direct. His short story, “‘ Grey 
Pastures,” is the only attempt at fiction proper. The 
remaining pieces are but the lightest of sketches—graceful, 
ironical, and elaborately finished. One takes it that the 
majority of these writers are still in statu pupillari. If so, 
they have been able to form an amazingly just estimate 
of their own powers. That is really one of the most 
remarkable features of the whole performance. How have 
they escaped the usual pitfalls—the huge themes, the 
aping of admired masters, all the waste and gush of the 
impassioned beginner? Here is no fumbling, no muddling. 
What is attempted is carried out. Nothing very big is 
attempted, it is true; still there is not a dull page—not 
till we reach Cam : but this insistence is unkind. 

These publications, I suppose, foreshadow in some 
degree the literature of to-morrow, and, if that be so, the 
literature of to-morrow will be vivid, personal, concise, 
sincere, indifferent neither to beauty of form nor beauty 
of substance. Above all, it will have shaken itself free 
from the tedious spirit of didacticism. Our young artists 
seem quite convinced that art is intended to please, and I 
am rejoiced to find that I do not know the views of any 
one of them on social or economic questions. The dawn 
of the Oxford renaissance, then, is promising. It cannot 
go very far astray so long as it remains true to these two 
admirable qualities, simplicity and sincerity. F. R. 
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A HOLIDAY NOVEL 


* By * * * ( * © Js. Gd. net.) 


EATED in one of those sealed, sumptuous interiors 
S where the rich, unbridled furniture seems to have 
gone back to the jungle, and the illusion is 
heightened by the two immense ebony elephants in full 
trumpet on the giant sideboard, each bearing on his 
trunk—inexplicable anomaly—a minute white china vase 
containing a dead fern, the terrified eye fluttering over 
the deathly-white page of the illustrated something or 
other, the terrified ear on the qui vive for that discreet 
rustle which must be followed up the ominous stairs and 
into a chair which would seem to have been designed 
as a smoking-room armchair for a skeleton, the entrapped 
mind all the time busy composing that sentence which 
should convey in a breath that we had not the time to-day, 
and, indeed, had not come to have anything done, but 
just to be looked at in case—our attention was arrested 
by a winning little paragraph of advice which was intended 
for those of “‘our readers” who had thought at all 
seriously of taking away a book with them to read on their 
holiday. It was distinguished by a note of quiet confidence, 
infinitely reassuring to a timid unaccustomed reader, 
to the effect that, provided the holiday was long enough, 
the print large enough, and the margins sufficiently 
wide, there was no reason at all why the entire book should 
not be finished before the hunt for the return half of the 
ticket began. It was hinted at that the book should 
have a serviceable cover to protect it from the ravages 
of wind, wave and tide—that it should not be read while 
swimming except in the case of a novice, when, an exciting 
chapter being agreed upon, the teacher should hold the 
book out of the water on a level with the patient’s eyes, 
and, walking slowly backward, draw him on, almost 
literally speaking. Should the book suffer from unex- 
pected immersion (the book indeed !),a brisk drying in 
the open air, or failing this, on the outside of the bedroom 
window-sill (should the landlady have no objection), would 
soon set all to rights again. 

But while on the subject of accidents it further suggested 
that if the book should be buried, there is no cause for 
alarm; a spade should be quietly borrowed, the exact 
spot ascertained as far as possible, the sand gently removed 
so as to avoid any bruising of the cover, and upon the 
recovery: ‘‘ Hold the book by the two stiffened sides. 
Clap together. It is one of the famous charms of sand 
that it is so quickly and so cleanly capable of removal . . .”’ 
In the case of a picnic, especially where portable liquids 
were carried, it was strongly advised to place the book, 
if the reader looked forward to a quiet half-hour with it 


‘ under a tree while the little folks wandered, on the top 


of the picnic basket, and, to prevent any fading or curling 
of the leaves, to make all snug with an old copy of 
yesterday’s newspaper. 

We were surprised to read that there were occasions 
when the presence of a book on a holiday made for selfish- 
ness, or perhaps thoughtlessness, rather. The example 
of reading at meals was given. To read at meals meant 
that the book was bound to be propped against something, 
and that something was almost equally bound to be an 
article of common use such as the cruet, the milk-jug, 
or even, in very thoughtless cases, a pot of jam. How 
often the writer had seen a retiring or shy nature’s 
enjoyment of the meal entirely spoilt by his choosing to 
go without rather than force himself to break the silence 
of the table, at the risk of a possible snub or glance of 
amusement as well. On the other hand, it is not wise 
to leave the book on the hall-stand or thrust into the 
stairs during dinner. A run up the stairs with it to one’s 
own bedroom may save many a long hour’s search for it, 
later, or even a more bitter disappointment still. Never 
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read either directly before or after eating; after all, 
we have come away to give our digestions a rest; and, 
it is unnecessary to say, never read in bed. One may as 
well stay at home as risk one’s life with a strange lamp 
or candle. One word more. It is most unwise to take 
away an author who is not thoroughly well-known and 
liked. What could be more unpleasant than to find 
yourself on a rainy day, in seaside lodgings, with someone 
whom . . . what indeed ? K. M. 


THROW THEM OVERBOARD! 


THE STORY OF THE SIREN. By E.M. Forster. (The Hogarth Press. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

HE delightful event of a new story by Mr. E. M. 
Forster sets us wishing that it had not been so 
long to wait between his last novel and his new 

book. He is one of the very few younger English writers 
whose gifts are of a kind to compel our curiosity as well 
as our admiration. There is in all his novels a very delicate 
sense of the value of atmosphere, a fine precision of expres- 
sion, and his appreciation of the uniqueness of the characters 
he portrays awakens in him a kind of special humour, half 
whimsical, half sympathetic. It is in his best-known 
novel, ‘‘ Howard’s End,” that he is most successful in 
conveying to the reader the effect of an assurance that he 
possesses a vision which reigns within ; but in ‘‘ Howard’s 
End,” though less than elsewhere, we are teased by the 
feeling, difficult to define, that he has by no means exerted 
the whole of his imaginative power to create that world 
for his readers. This, indeed, it is which engages our 
curiosity. How is it that the writer is content to do less 
than explore his own delectable country ? 

There is a certain leisureliness which is of the very 
essence of Mr. Forster’s style—a constant and fastidious 
choosing of what the unity shall be composed—but while 
admitting the necessity for this and the charm of it, we 
cannot deny the danger to the writer of drifting, of finding 
himself beset with fascinating preoccupations which tempt 
him to put off or even to turn aside from the difficulties 
which are outside his easy reach. In the case of Mr. 
Forster the danger is peculiarly urgent because of his 
extreme reluctance to—shall we say ?—commit himself 
wholly. By letting himself be borne along, by welcoming 
any number of diversions, he can still appear to be a 
stranger, a wanderer, within the boundaries of his own 
country, and so escape from any declaration of allegiance. 
To sum this up as a cynical attitude on the part of the 
author would be, we are convinced, to do him a profound 
wrong. Might it not be that his conscience is over deve- 
loped, that he is himself his severest critic, his own reader 
full of eyes? So aware is he of his sensitiveness, his sense 
of humour, that they are become two spectators who follow 
him wherever he goes, and are for ever on the look-out for 
a display of feeling... . 

It was the presence of ‘‘ my aunt and the chaplain ”’ on 
the first page of ‘‘ The Story of the Siren ’”’ which suggested 
the tentative explanation above. The teller of the story 
is in a boat outside a little grotto on a great sunlit rock 
in the Mediterranean. His notebook has dropped over 
the side. 

“It is such a pity,”’ said my aunt, “ that you will not finish your 
work at the hotel. Then you would have been free to enjoy yourself 
and this would never have happened.” 

“ Nothing of it but will change into something rich and strange,” 
warbled the chaplain. . 


It would be extremely unfair to suggest that Mr. Forster’s 
novels are alive with aunts and black with chaplains, and 
yet those two figures are so extraordinarily familiar, that 
we caught ourselves unjustifiably wondering why there 
must always be, on every adventure, an aunt and a warbling 
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chaplain. Why must they always be there in the boat, 
bright, merciless, clad from head to foot in the armour of 
efficiency ? 

It is true that in this particular story the hero escapes 
from them almost immediately. He and Giuseppe are 
left on a rock outside the cave, so that the boatman may 
dive and recover his notebook. But the mischief is done. 
All through the enchanting story told by Giuseppe after 
the book is rescued, we seem to hear a ghostly accompani- 
ment. They “had been left together in a magic world, 
apart from all the commonplaces that are called reality, 
a world of blue whose floor was the sea and whose walls 
and roof of rock trembled with the sea’s reflections’’ ; but 
something has happened there which should not have 
happened there—so that the radiance is faintly dimmed, 
and that beautiful trembling blue is somehow just blurred, 
and the voice of Giuseppe has an edge on it which makes 
it his voice for the foreigner: the aunt and the chaplain, 
in fine, are never to be wholly got rid of. By this we 
do not wish to suggest for one moment that the key 
of the story should be changed, should be pitched 
any lower. It is exquisitely right. But we do wish Mr. 
Forster would believe that his music is too good to need 
any bush. 


K. M. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Stupy or ‘“‘ THE NEweE METAMORPHOSIS,” WRITTEN 
BY J. M., GenT., 1600. By J. H. H. Lyon, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
(New York, Columbia University Press; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 8s. 6d. net.)—Most people who have more 
than a smattering of general Elizabethan literature, and 
all who have devoted particular attention to Marston, 
have at least heard of ‘“‘The Newe Metamorphosis,” 
though probably few know much about it. It is a huge 
poem—or at least verse-composition—of something like a 
thousand pages and some thirty thousand lines, written, 
as the title shows, in a sort of following of Ovid—which 
has lain for the last three-quarters of a century among the 
Add. MSS. of the British Museum. Even the unbounded 
editorial energy of the late Dr. Grosart seems to have 
shrunk from inflicting it on his subscribers ; and it would 
probably have been left severely alone, were it not for 
the problem of the “ J. M.,” which is of course an 
irresistible bait to a certain class of scholar. We agree 
with Dr. Lyon, though not exactly for the same reasons, that 
the author of “ The Malcontent” is out of the question. 
Marston was often fierce and foul, obscure and obscene ; 
but he was never flat, and ‘“‘ The Newe Metamorphosis,” 
though it is intended to be a satire, and is largely, if not 
principally busied with ¢acenda and sometimes very nasty 
tacenda, is as flat as Blackmore. Dr. Lyon indeed discovers 
in it wisdom, fun, scathing invective, vigour, narrative 
power, and other good gifts. We have, unfortunately, 
been unable to find them in the fifty nearly solid pages 
of selections with which he very properly concludes his 
treatise or in the numerous shorter extracts to be found 
earlier. One is not sorry to have the book, for it fills a 
gap in knowledge and should prevent (unless the /acenda 
attract too powerfully) the infliction of the entire piece 
on readers. But on the whole the thing reminds one of 
some verse ‘‘ construes’”’ that one used to write at school 
when verse and prose were equal options and verse 
permitted less fidelity to the original. Dr. Lyon thinks 
it may have been written by Gervase or Jervase Markham ; 
and il en était bien capable, although there are one or two 
difficulties in the way. May we finish by suggesting to 
Dr. Lyon that when one has repeatedly to mention a 
certain immoral and criminal proceeding “‘ ravished”’ is 
both a much prettier word, and much better English 
as a verb, than “raped” ? 
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ENGLISH INTO FRENCH: FIVE THOUSAND ENGLIsH 
LOCUTIONS RENDERED INTO IDIOMATIC FRENCH. B 
D. N. Samson. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.)— 
Even if Mr. Samson’s book served no other useful purpose 
we should welcome it for the sake of the admirable after- 
dinner game which can be played with it. One player 
takes possession of the book, opens it at random and reads 
out some phrase, or, as Mr. Samson calls it, some “ locu- 
tion,” such as: “It is all nonsense.” The other players 
are required to give the idiomatic French equivalent 
of the phrase, scoring according to the correctness of their 
answer. It is an instructive and also, to those who think 
they “know” French, a rather humiliating game. Play 
the examination game with Mr. Samson’s book, and you 
will answer correctly at the most one in six questions, 

Our chief criticism of Mr. Samson’s Promptuary is that 
no distinction is made between the phrases that are in 
current use at the present time in ordinary conversation 
and the phrases that are essentially literary and even 
antique. The average young Parisian would, we imagine, 
open wide eyes at the foreigner who, wishing to say 
“from beginning to end,” should employ the phrase 
“tout du long de l’aune.”” And there are many other 
phrases in the book that belong to history and literature, 
and not to the speech of to-day. Our objection is not 
that they are included, but that they are not marked 
off in some way from the locutions of actual speech, 
Otherwise Mr. Samson’s collection is admirable. We 
look forward to a French-English companion. 

Sir Francis Bacon. By Parker Woodward. (Grafton 
& Co. 10s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Parker Woodward’s very 
interesting book can perhaps best be reviewed by 
concatenating a few of its propositions exactly, or all 
but exactly, in its own words. 

Francis Bacon was the elder son (Essex was the younger) 
of a secret marriage between Queen Elizabeth and Lord 
Robert Dudley, afterwards Ear! of Leicester. He wrote 
under ‘‘ mask-names’”’ the works attributed to Peele, 
Gosson, Marlowe, Greene, Lodge, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Kyd, Nash, Webbe, Burton and others, besides sometimes 
using mere “ pen-names’”’ such as ‘“ Euphues,’’ ‘‘ John 
Lyly,”’ ‘“‘ Thomas Watson,” “‘ Immerito,” ‘‘ Ignoto”’ and 
“Anonymous.” He edited, and wrote the prefaces and 
sonnets for, Florio’s Montaigne. He wrote ‘“‘ Don Quixote” 
in English, and sent it over to Spain, where a writer of 
unsuccessful plays named Cervantes was employed to act 
as the pseudo-author. He did not die in 1626, but simu- 
lated death then, wrote a “ Histoire Naturelle’”’ in 1631, 
enlarged his (popularly Burton’s) ‘“Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
edited his own early plays “ title-paged’”’ to Lyly, etc. 
It is not quite clear where or when he did actually die, 
but it may have been before 1641 and in Anglesey. This 
is probable because his great-grandfather, Henry VIL, 
was born there and because he mentions ‘‘ Mona” in 
“The Fairie Queene.” Bath did not do him much good, 
as Shakespeare’s 153rd sonnet, 1. 11, shows. It is 
satisfactory to learn that Shakespeare himself on the 
whole behaved very well. His health, however, was not 
good, and he died in 1616. Perhaps we should add that 
it is a mistake to think that ‘“‘ Francis’’ wrote the whole 
of the A.V. He only did the Prefaces and rounded off 
the English. 

There are two statements on the first and second pages 
of the text whichinvitecomment. Tothe first, ‘‘ Biography 
is not an exact science,” we give the heartiest assent— 
at least when biography is written in Mr. Parker 
Woodward’s way. The second—a suggestion that some 
readers may be “‘ choked with indignation at the extensive 
authorship ”’ assigned to Francis—seems inexact likewise. 
There are other things which choke besides indignation— 
for instance, laughter; while anyone who would waste 
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good indignation on such e@gri somnia as these would 
probably be capable of dreaming similar ones himself on 
some other subject. 


PorMs. By G. H. Luce. (Macmillan. 5s. net.)— 
Mr. Luce in one of these poems describes an effect of 
cattle-shadows at sunset, when, he says, 

Darkling I the drift divine 
Of God’s ubiquitous design, 
And feel the formal world obtrude 

; His absolute explicitude. : 

Ii the reader divines Mr. Luce’s drift, he, too, is probably 
darkling. These are almost Meredithian poems in point 
of difficulty; and they are complicated a little more 
to the English mind by their Indian imagery. Not a 
little strength and reaction went to produce them: they 
are of a shrewd, surly, even grotesque make none too 
common in contemporaries. What contemporary, indeed, 
could so remind us of Dryden as these verses ? 
Out from the harbour of her fate 
How hardly warps the barque, 
Whose self is captain, and his freight 
That self-illusion dark ! 
How haltingly she tacks, 
Broaches and luffs, as the wind veers and backs! 
But when she feels the offshore gale, 
Spreads rippling out and taut her sail: 
Her gunwale dips: her mast astir 
Slopes to the stress behind ; 
And gently leans the wind on her 
And she upon the wind. 
This is Mr. Luce’s quality, when he does not mar it with 
what looks like deliberate obscurity. 


MARGINALIA 

HERE are few writers whose works I care to read 
more than once, and one of them is certainly Edward 

Lear. Nonsense, like poetry, to which it is closely 

allied, like philosophic speculation, like every product of 
the imagination, is an assertion of man’s spiritual freedom 
in spite of all the oppression of circumstance. As long as 
it remains possible for the human mind to invent the 
Quangle Wangle and the Fimble Fowl, to wander at will over 
the Great Gromboolian Plain and the hills of the Cnankly 
Bore, the victory is ours. The existence of nonsense is 
the nearest approach to a proof of that unprovable article 
of faith, whose truth we must all assume or perish miserably : 
that life is worth living. It is when circumstances combine 
to prove, with syllogistic cogency, that life is not worth 
living that I turn to Lear and find comfort and refreshment. 
I read him and I perceive that it is a good thing to be alive ; 
for I am free, with Lear, to be as inconsequent as I like. 

* * * * 

Lear is a genuine poet. For what is his nonsense except 
the poetical imagination a little twisted out of its course ? 
Lear had the true poet’s feeling for words—words in 
themselves, precious and melodious, like phrases of music ; 
personal as human beings. Marlow talks of entertaining 
divine Zenocrate: Milton of the leaves that fall in Vailom- 
brosa; Lear of the Fimble Fowl with a corkscrew leg, 
of runcible spoons, of things meloobious and genteel. 
Lewis Carroll wrote nonsense by exaggerating sense—a 
too logical logic. His coinages of words are intellectual. 
Lear, more characteristically a poet, wrote nonsense 
that is an excess of imagination, coined words for the sake 
of their colour and sound alone. His is the purer nonsense, 
because more poetical. Change the key ever so little and 
the “‘ Dong with a Luminous Nose ”’ would be one of the 
most memorable poems of the nineteenth century. 

ok * * * 

Lear’s genius is at its best in the Nonsense Rhymes or 
Limericks, as a later generation has learned to call them. 
In these I like to think of him not merely as a poet and a 
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draughtsman—and how unique an artist the recent efforts 
of Mr. Nash to rival him have only affirmed—but also as 
a profound social philosopher. No study of Lear would 
be complete without at least a few remarks on ‘‘ They ”’ 
of the Nonsense Rhymes. ‘‘ They ”’ are the world, the man 
in the street ; ‘‘ They’ are what the leader-writers in the 
twopenny press would call all Right-Thinking Men and 
Women; “They” are Public Opinion. The Nonsense 
Rhymes are, for the most part, nothing more nor less than 
episodes selected from the history of that eternal struggle 
between the genius or the eccentric and his fellow-beings. 
Public Opinion universally abhors eccentricity. There 
was, for example, that charming Old Man of Melrose 
who walked on the tips of his toes. But ‘‘ They” said 
(with their usual inability to appreciate the artist), “It 
ain’t pleasant to see you at present, you stupid old man of 
Melrose.”” Occasionally, when the eccentric happens to 
be a criminal genius, “‘ They’”’ are doubtless right. The 
Old Man with a gong who bumped on it all the day long 
deserved to be smashed. (But ‘“‘ They”’ also smashed a 
quite innocuous Old Man of Whitehaven for merely dancing 
a quadrille with a raven.) And there was that Old Person 
of Buda, whose conduct grewruder andruder; ‘‘ They” 
were justified, I dare say, in using a hammer to silence his 
clamour. But it raises the whole question of punishment 
and of the relation between society and the individual. 
” * * * 

When “ They ” are not offensive, they content themselves 
with being foolishly inquisitive. Thus, ‘“‘ They ”’ ask the 
Old Man of the Wrekin whether his boots are made of 
leather. They pester the Old Man in a Tree with imbecile 
questions about the Bee which so horribly bored him. 
In these encounters the geniuses and the eccentrics often 
get the better of the gross and heavy-witted public. The 
Old Person of Ware who rode on the back of a bear certainly 
scored off ‘‘ Them.” For when “ They ” asked: ‘ Does 
it trot?’ He replied, ‘It does not.’’ (The picture shows 
it galloping ventre aterre.) ‘‘ It’s a Moppsikon Floppsikon 
bear.” Sometimes, too, the eccentric actually leads 
“Them ” on to their discomfiture. One thinks of that Old 
Man in a garden, who always begged everyone’s pardon. 
When “‘ They ” asked him, What for ? he replied, ‘“ You're 
a bore, and I trust you'll go out of mygarden.”” But they 
probably ended up by smashing him. 

* * * * 

Occasionally the men of genius adopt a Mallarméen 

policy. They flee from the gross besetting crowd. 

La chair est triste, hélas, et j’ai lu tous les fivres. 
Fuir, la-bas, fuir. . . 
It was surely with these words on his lips that the Old 
Person of Bazing (whose presence of mind, for all that he was 
a Symbolist, was amazing) went out to purchase the steed 
which he rode at full speed and escape from the people of 
Bazing. He chose the better part ; for it is almost impos- 
sible to please the mob. The Old Person of Ealing was 
thought by his suburban neighbours to be almost 
devoid of good feeling, because, if you please, he drove a 
small gig with three owls and a pig. And there was that 
pathetic Old Man of Thermopyle, for whom I have a 
peculiar sympathy, since he reminds me so poignantly 
of myself, who never did anything properly. ‘‘ They” 
said, ‘‘ If you choose to boil eggs in your shoes, you shall 
never remain in Thermopyle.” The sort of people “ They ” 
like do the stupidest things, have the vulgarest accomplish- 
ments. Of the Old Person of Filey his acquaintance was 
wont to speak highly because he danced perfectly well 
to the sound of a bell. And the people of Shoreham 
adored that fellow-citizen of theirs whose habits were 
marked by decorum and who bought an umbrella and sate 
in the cellar. Naturally ; it was only to be expected. 
AUTOLYCUS. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


THE novelist’s domain, in which India has been long 
included, has of late years extended to still remoter 
regions. In Burma, a country which has as yet been but 
little exploited in fiction, the conditions of English life, as 
described by C. C. Lowis in ‘‘ Four Blind Mice ”’ (Lane, 7s. net), 
would not seem to differ materially from those with which 
Anglo-Indian novels have made us familiar. This may be 
partly because the author never takes us more than sixteen 
miles from Rangoon, and the only native Burmese who 
appear on the scene belong to that undesirable class known 
as Dacoits. Of the four principal characters symbolized in 
the title, one is a Eurasian, who is treated in a more lenient 
fashion than that towhich Mr. Kipling gave currency. The lady 
in question has her failings, but also her qualities, and in the 
end wins for herself a measure of social recognition. The 
other three actors, all white, are, when the tale opens, involved 
in the meshes of a—technically virtuous—complication such 
as we have learned to associate with life out East. The action 
is suddenly quickened by a terrible and mysterious murder, 
in which all three are gravely concerned. From this point 
the story maintains a high level of interest, and reaches a 
satisfactory conclusion in the fresh start made under happier 
auspices by two married couples. The domestic and boarding- 
house scenes have engaging touches of novelty, which suggest 
a feminine hand. 





To be advertised as ‘‘ The £250 prize humorous novel ”’ is 
something in the nature of a handicap; and on the whole 
“‘ Mr. Podd of Borneo ”’ (Werner Laurie, 6s. net) comes through 
this ordeal to the credit of its author, Mr. Peter Blundell. 
The scene is laid in Singapore, and we have some arresting 
glimpses of the extraordinarily cosmopolitan population 
inhabiting that city. Mr. Blundell, like the novelist first on 
our list, thinks not unkindly of Eurasians. The hero, who 
owes his name to “ adoption ”’ by an English Sunday scholar 
interested in missions, is of origin half Dyak, half British. 
He talks the laughter-compelling dialect of F. Anstey’s 
Babu, and his conceptions of European civilization are still 
at a rudimentary stage. But he is, after all, neither knave 
nor fool, and emphatically no coward. In fact his transforma- 
tion, on very short notice, into a first-class jockey strikes us 
as an achievement beyond the powers of most Englishmen. 
His previous adventures as assistant to a detective officer of 
very different calibre from Mr. Kipling’s Strickland are varied 
and entertaining, and have a welcome element of unexpected 
ness. 


The announcement “‘ Cinema and dramatic rights reserved ”’ 
furnishes some indication as to the matter and manner we 
may expect in “The White Hen,’ by Phyllis Campbell 
(Mills & Boon, 7s. 6d. net). Much of it indeed is pure 
melodrama, though woven round the realities of the war. 
German spies and French traitors are jostled by high-souled 
American millionaires, and patriotic survivals of the Ancien 
Régime. Yet the story has life, movement and colour, and 
implies besides some familiarity with the language and 
customs of France. The white hen of the title plays an 
important and rather novel part, connected on one hand with 
the loss of a priceless family jewel, and on the other with 
spiritualistic manifestations. The almost suburban village of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, with its forest and grass-grown streets 
and the picture theatre its one war-time entertainment, is an 
effective background. 


Considered as a story, “‘ Julia takes her Chance,” by 
Concordia Merrel (Selwyn & Blount, 7s. 6d. net), has some 
qualities to recommend it. But against these we must set 
the disadvantage of a worse than ordinary style. The first 
person is used throughout, and Julia’s passion for being 
natural and writing as she might be supposed to talk has a 
devastating effect on the narrative. Her first “‘chance”’ (for 
more than one comes her way) is of a kind less usual in life 
than in fiction, being the offer of an engagement from a London 
manager who has admired her acting as an amateur. This 
opportunity is spoiled by the jealousy of a leading lady, and 
she next receives a brilliant matrimonial proposition, but with 
a professional eye to startling effects repudiates it at the 
last moment. Thrown thus on the world, she ‘‘ makes 
good” as typist and confidential clerk, and finally marries 
her employer. 
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NUMEROUS were the conscious or sub-conscious imitations 
and parodies of Lord Byron's “‘ Beppo,” “Don Juan,” and 
other poems. Such productions appeared in Blackwood for 
July and August, 1820, and in later issues. One of these 
effusions, the mock epic, in ottava rima, ‘‘ Daniel O’ Rourke,’’ 
over the signature ‘‘ Fagarty O’Fogarty,’’ was partly written 
by William Maginn, though the authorship is also ascribed 
to Samuel Gosnell. A “ servile imitator’”’ of Byron went so 
far as to steal the title of the noble bard’s most famous poem 
(Literary Gazette, August 19, 1820). Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen, 
a Quaker writer, and author of ‘‘ Julia Alpinula,’’ favourably 
reviewed in the Literary Chronicle of July 22, 1820, was among 
those who were greatly influenced by the author of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold.”” A writer in the Monthly Review for September, 
1820, refers to the “ cloud of versifying publications which 
daily darkens our critical horizon.” Yet there was a dearth 
of solid books; for a contributor to the Monthly Magazine 
for July declares that ‘‘ We never remember so few works 
of consequence announced in the press as at the present 
period.” 

The remarkable August number of the London Magazine 
includes, besides the first essay of Elia, ‘‘ Recollections of 
the South Sea House ”’ (the edifice with ‘“‘ a desolation some- 
thing like Balclutha’s’’), a long and brilliant paper on 
““ Goethe and his Faustus,” previously mentioned in “ The 
Lion’s Head.’’ Discussing, at first, the influence of Goethe, 
the anonymous writer remarks that 
the state of manners and thinking in Germany, is still far from 
having reached that point of social corruption, where the virtues 
or accomplishments of the few constitute an offence to the many. 
There is no general disposition . . . to rise and make common 
war against any intellect that may show itself likely to surpass 
the common standard ; or to extinguish the brightness of a mental 
luminary, if for no other reason, from a fear that its light may fall 
too strongly on nakedness and deformity. 


An masterly analysis follows of the tragedy, which, it is 
declared, ‘‘ like Lord Byron, in his ‘ Manfred,’ the German 
writer designs only for perusal.” 


, 


‘‘ Farinetta and Farinonna”’ is the title of an agreeable 
fairy tale in the Indicator for August 16. The two following 
numbers of this periodical contain a delightful paper on 
** Coaches and their Horses.’”’ The author depicts the lordly 
carriage, ‘‘ with its fat and fair-wigged coachman’”’ (here we 
cannot help recalling the late highly popular Mr. Wright) ; 
and arrives at the conclusion that all this is “ very pretty, 
but it is also gouty and superfluous.’’ King William III.’s 
amiable Secretary of Embassy to the Hague is quoted : 

Then answered ’Squire Morley, ‘‘ Pray get a calash, 

That in summer may burn, and in winter may splash ”’ ; 


But Matthew thought better ; for Matthew thought right, 
And hired a chariot so trim and so tight, : 

That extremes both of winter and summer might pass ; 
For one window was canvas, the other was glass. 


Our author then adds some lines from ‘‘ The Secretary ”’ : 


In a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night, 
On my left hand my Horace, a nymph on my right : 


Thus scorning the world and superior to fate, 

I drive on my car in processional state. 
The essayist defends the Hackney coach (but not the coach- 
men, who are deservedly slashed), and follows with a charming 
dissertation upon the patient old horses. So lifelike, so 
subtly redolent of the atmosphere of a hundred years ago, is 
this admirable essay, that after reading it one can almost see 
oneself top-booted, scarlet-coated, and waving a beaver hat, 
like the gentleman who bows from 1820 to 1920 in the Tube 
advertisements. 


In an appreciative article, ‘‘ Remarks on the Writings of 
Charles Lamb,”’ contained in the New Monthly Magazine 
for August, 1820, ‘‘ Mr. H.”’ (the farce which was ‘‘ damned ” 
at Drury Lane), ‘‘ Rosamund Gray,’ Lamb’s poems, and 
other works, are dealt with by ‘“‘ T. N. T.,”’ who incidentally 
refers to the ‘‘ exquisite pieces of humour ’”’ which appeared 
in the Reflector. 


The Literary Gazette contained at this period various cone 
tributions of verse by James Beresford, over the signature 
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*‘Ignoto Secondo,’’ and by writers subscribing themselves 
A. A. W., J. L. Stevens, J. L., A @, etc. In the Gazette for 
August 5, 1820, there is a diverting account of a Milanese 
“Infant Phenomenon,” aged 10. She is ‘“‘ thoroughly 
acquainted with ancient history ’’ (this alone was no incon- 
siderable accomplishment); and her father has a list of 
thirty thousand questions, ‘‘ all of which the little living 
dictionary answers with the utmost readiness.’’ The writer 
piously hopes that the father may not “ sacrifice his child 
to the desire of compressing the materials of a folio into an 
octavo.” 

‘“‘ The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of Consolation,”’ 
by William Combe, “* verging on his eightieth year,” is reviewed 
in the Literary Chronicle for August 19, 182). 


NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, August 7, 1920. 

A GrouP of artists, calling themselves The Dublin Painters, 
have opened this week an exhibition at a new gallery taken 
by themselves—the Stephen’s Green Gallery, formerly—before 
he left Ireland for America—the studio of John Butler Yeats. 
The group consists of ten members: E. M. O’R. Dickey, 
Countess Soumarakow Elston, Letitia M. Hamilton, Grace 
Henry, Paul Henry, Clare Marsh, James S. Sleator, Mary 
Swanzy, James H. Willcox, and Jack B. Yeats. These are 
represented in the exhibition by some thirty pictures and 
a dozen drawings. No individual member has more than 
five pictures; some have only three or two. One or two 
members have contented themselves with contributions 
belonging to earlier phases in their careers, but most of the 
pictures are exhibited for the first time. The most notable 
of these are Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘ The Dawn, Holyhead,’’ an admirable 
study of a railway carriage interior, and ‘“‘ A Western Village,”’ 
one of the finest of the Connacht pictures of Mr. Henry, who 
is acting as secretary to the group. 

My space will be better occupied, however, in describing the 
objects of The Dublin Painters than the pictures in their 
exhibition. The names comprised in the group are sufficient 
to show that its members do not range themselves under the 
banner of any common artistic formula. It exists to paint 
pictures, and, what is more important—for these are serious 
artists who do not prate about “ art for art’s sake ’’—to sell 
them. The object of The Dublin Painters is to educate the 
Irish public into a habit of buying pictures as well as merely 
criticizing them, and to make Ireland not so good a place as 
it is now for native painters to live out of. Nothing serious 
has hitherto been done in this direction since the death of 
Sir Hugh Lane, and much of his strenuous spade-work has 
by this time gone for nothing. The Dublin Painters have 
grasped the secret of successful propaganda—which is 
continuity. They have established the Stephen’s Green 
Gallery co-operatively, and their joint exhibition will be on 
show there until the end of the month. After that the 
Gallery will be occupied by a series of individual exhibitions, 
so that at no time will Dublin be without an exhibition of 
native art. Later on The Dublin Painters hope to organize 
exhibitions of their work in various English centres. But 
their first task, in which they start with the good wishes of 
all Irish art-lovers, is to foster the growth of an Irish picture- 
buying public. 

This year’s Oireachtas, held in Dublin this week under the 
auspices of the Gaelic League, has a new feature in the Art 
Exhibition in connection with it in University College. The 
collection includes examples of work in oil and water-colour 
and some sculpture and stained glass. Our Hibernian 
Academicians are not numerously represented, but the 
President, Mr. Dermod O’Brien, contributes two landscapes, 
and the work of Mr. Jack B. Yeats, Mr. Orpen and Mr. Shore 
also figures in the exhibition. In the sculpture section 
Mr. A. Power has two beautiful examples of his art. An 
important event in connection with the Oireachtas is the 
establishment of a society to promote the writing and 
publishing of Irish. It is, in effect, a co-operative society of 
Irish writers to secure the publication of books in Irish, and 
it was mentioned at the meeting which established it that the 
same thing is now being done by a society of writers in India 
for their own language. I am not myself lettered in the 
Irish language, but those who are tell me that of all the 
obstacles in the way of the Irish language movement, none 
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is greater than the want of reading matter in Irish and the 
want of encouragement for writers of Irish, and that so far 
the creation of a new literature in Irish is small in quantity 
and poor in quality. Only one Irish writer, I believe— 
Mr. Padraic O’Conaire—enjoys anything like a European 
reputation. 

The Abbey Theatre, with Miss Sara Allgood restored to its 
company after an absence of six years, opened its season this 
week with Mr. Yeats’s ‘Cathleen Ni Houlihan” and 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s ‘“‘ Mixed Marriage.” I should have 
thought that in the present state of Ireland, and after the 
recent riots in Belfast, these two plays would be good fare 
for English visitors ; but for Horse Show Week the Abbey is 
producing instead a varied programme in which Mr. Shaw’s 
“Androcles and the Lion’ and Lady Gregory’s ‘ The 
Workhouse Ward ”’ are the chief items. W,.B..W. 


BOOK SALES 

On Monday, July 26, and following day, Messrs. Sotheby sold 
valuable printed books, illuminated and other manuscripts, and 
books in fine bindings, the chief prices being : Kelmscott Chaucer, 
presentation copy to A. C. Swinburne, £245; another copy, £165. 
Moliére, CEuvres, fine copy, 6 vols., Paris, 1734, £260. Moreau 
le Jeune, Monument du Costume, Neuwied sur le Rhin, 1789, 
£138. Longus, Les Amours Pastorales de Daphnis et Chloe, 
8vo, 1718, £180. R.L. Stevenson, An Inland Voyage, first edition 
with A.L., 62. Milton, Paradise Lost, first edition, £150. Banna- 
tyne Club Publications, 116 vols., £70. Piranesi, Le Antichita 
Romane, etc., 11 vols., £96. Ackermann’s History of Westminster 
Abbey, 80 original water-colour drawings, £200. MS. Journal 
of the Last Voyage of Capt. Cook, kept by one of his officers on 
board, £490. Journal of George Fox, founder of the Society of 
Friends, £1,750. Virgilius, Opera, Venetiis ex edibus Aldi Romani 
Mense Aprili, 1501, £115. Breviaire Nostre Dame, bound for 
Henri IV. of France, £70. Lucan, Pharsalia, MS. on vellum, 
Italian, XVth century, /61. Longus, Les Amours Pastorales de 
Daphnis et Chloe, Paris, Quillau, 1718, £62. Horatius, first Aldine 
edition, 1501, £81. Augustinus, de Vita Christiana, c. 1459, £90. 
Bartolommeo dalli Sonetti (Zamberto), Isolario in versi, £78. 
Mela (Pomponius), Cosmographia, first edition, 1471, £74. Fuch- 
sius (Leonardus), De Historia Stirpium, 1542, £75. Bergomensis, 
de Claris Selectisque Mulieribus, 1497, £59. Breydenbach, Pere- 
grinationes in Terram Sanctam, first Latin edition, 1486, £71. 
Cicero, XVth-century MS. on vellum, £91. Colonna, Hypnero- 
tomachia Poliphili, 1499, £85. Livius, Historie Romane Decades, 
1470, £82. Cervantes, Don Quixote, 1608-15, £170. Voragine, 
The Golden Legend, Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, £230. Queen 
Elizabeth binding, £56. Hore, Flemish, XVth century, £105. 
Illuminated MS. on vellum, French, XVth century, £95. Dialogus 
Creaturarum Moralisatus, 1480, £90. Homerus, Opera Omnia, 
2 vols., editio princeps, £520. Manuscript on vellum, French, 
XIIth century, medieval gilt binding, £500. Hore, French, 
XVIIth century, £70. Hore, Italian, XVth century, £56. Isidorus 
Hispalensis, Etymologiarum Libri XX., £134. 

Total of sale, £10,976 17s. 6d. 

On Wednesday, July 28, and two following days, Messrs. Sotheby 
sold books, autograph letters and manuscripts, the chief prices 
being: Hore, French, XVIth century, £52. Biologia Centrali 
Americana, 1879-1915, £120. Shakespeare, fourth edition, 1685, 
£54; second issue of third edition, £270. Dante Aleghiere, 1487, 
£50. Audubon, Birds of America, £99. Hore, French, early 
XVth century, £52. Cervantes, Don Quixote, 1605, £70. Sir 
Walter Scott, series of about 85 A.L.s., £210 ; 74 vols., first editions, 
£71. Apperley, The Life of a Sportsman, first edition, £51. 
Goldsmith, The Vicar ef Wakefield, 1766, £110. Lord Lilford’s 
Birds of the British Islands, 456. Lectionarium, illuminated MS., 
French, XIVth century, £80. Daniell, Voyage round Great 
Britain, 1814-25, £116. Total of sale, £6,045 4s. 


Points of more than ordinary interest occur in Messrs, 
Chapman & Hall’s latest announcements. The first two 
volumes of their ‘‘ Universal Art ’’ Series are ‘‘ Modern Move- 
ments in Painting,’’ by Charles Marriott, and “ Design and 
Tradition,’ by Amor Fenn. Mr. Edward Clodd continues 
to perfect his philosophy, the new volume being ‘‘ Magic in 
Names.’”’ Recollections of the stage, politics and journalism 
extending over fifty years go to make Mr. H. J. Jennings’s 
‘Chestnuts and Small Beer.’ ‘Memoirs of Life and 
Literature,” by W. H. Mallock, is also promised for the 
autumn. 


The Sun Calendar, published by the Sun Engraving Com- 
pany, is decorated with drawings by Paul and John Nash, 
and contains poems by Aldous Huxley, Edward Thomas 
Sacheverell Sitwell and John Drinkwater. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


It is as important that great writers should not be 
saddled with alien writings as that their own should be 
ascribed tothem. In THE ATHEN2ZUM of 1831, on page 504, 
there appeared two lukewarm epigrams, ‘On Miss F. 
A—t—n, of the K.T.,”” and “ John’s wife complains.”’ 
There is no printed signature, but the trifles are dated 
“Derby, 1831’: they have been attributed to Lamb, 
and included in later editions of his works. According 
to the editor’s marked copy, they were written by the 
regular contributor Rice. 

* * * * 

Lamb’s practical connection with THE ATHEN2ZUM 
appears to be from January 7, 1832, on which date the 
journal printed his delicate, wistful poem ‘‘ The Self- 
Enchanted.” On February 11, “‘a brief memoir being 
due to the departed genius’’ of Munden the comedian, 
the editor received from Lamb a letter worth, he says, 
a whole volume of bald biographies. Other contributions 
followed from the same delightful hand, perhaps more 
than are recognized: unfortunately, no manuscript 
annotations occur in the private file for 1832. 

* * * * 

Some of the French publishers are now making a practice 
of turning the whole of the first edition of a book into an 
édition de luxe, so that only the second edition gets on to 
the ordinary market. Except that I deplore the biblio- 
mania thus very fairly exploited, I have no objection to 
the practice. But I am rather amazed to read in the 
excellent L’Amour de l’Art that “‘ the new fashion comes 
from England.” It does nothing of the kind. In so far 
as it has been adopted in England—and it has nowhere 
been fully taken over—it is an importation from France. 

* * * * 

A mention in Notes and Queries, July 3, of Edwin 
Atherstone and his birthplace shows that the author of— 
among other literary diversions—‘‘ The Fall of Nineveh,” 
a poem in thirty books, and of “Israel in Egypt,” in 
twenty-seven, is not absolutely forgotten. Perhaps some 
congenial hand will some day select the finer achievements 
of this gigantical verseman. Like his friend Martin, the 
painter of “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” Atherstone had a sort of 
solemn architectural imagination, peculiar to the age of 
Festus Baileys and Reades and Herauds; and, as Charles 
Kent wrote in THE ATHEN#UM of February 10, 1872, his 
blank verse is of the stateliest. 

* * * 

Mr. Walter J. Evans, Principal of the Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen, who has been engaged on the study 
of alliteration in Latin for many years, is now preparing 
a work on the subject for the press under the title 
“ Alliteratio Latina; or Alliteration in Latin verse 
reduced to rule.” The book will concern itself specially 
with the better-known poets who flourished in and around 
the times of Augustus, when, as the author undertakes to 
show, every line was constructed on a definite alliterative 
plan. Publication is expected in the autumn. 

* * * * 

The authoritative biography of the Empress Eugénie, 
written by Augustin Filon, will be published at an early 
date by Messrs. Cassell under the title of ‘ Recollections 
of the Empress Eugénie.” M. Filon was the tutor of the 
Prince Imperial, and for many years acted as the late 
Empress’s private secretary. 

* * * * 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. also announce, for simul- 
taneous publication in London and New York, two volumes 
of Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie. 

* * * * 

Among the perennial topics which iurnish light or heavy 

essays and volumes is that of epitaphs. A contemporary 
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prints a brief disquisition on this alpha-and-omega business, 
and a recent publication, reviewed in THE ATHENZUM 
last week, contained a handful of threnodic gleanings, 
But we are no better than our fathers. Once there flou- 
rished Thomas Hayward, who also compiled (D.N.B.), 
“in thirty-four manuscript quarto volumes, with seven 
volumes of index, a collection of epitaphs. ...’’ Perhaps 
this was an excess. 

Ah, wherefore all this wormy circumstance, 

Why linger at the yawning tomb so long? 
The volumes are now in the British Museum. 

* * * ~*~ 


It is no such momentous question, but—who invented 
the Christmas card? My doubts have been aroused b 
the following claims which met my eye by accident: 
first, in an article on Sir Henry Cole, ‘‘ He originated the 
idea of Christmas cards, the first of which was issued by 
Joseph Cundall at 12 Old Bond Street, 1846”; second, 
in an account of Baxter, the colour printer, ‘‘ The honour 
of inventing this method of salutation was due to the late 
Mr. C. T. Dobson, R.A. In 1844 he was anxious to send 
some more novel greeting than a letter to a distant friend, 
and the idea occurred to him to make a little sketch. . .. 
The following year he designed another, and sent litho- 
graphed copies to a large circle of friends.”” But I have 
no desire to deprive either party of his Christmas bays. 

* * *x * 

Notes and Queries, in its issue for August 7, prints the 
fifth and last of John Aikin’s Excursions. This time he 
takes us through Kent, past Penshurst, which dissatisfies 
him (‘‘ the park has few beauties, and is without deer ’’) ; 
through Tunbridge Wells, where he remarks “‘ coffee- 
houses, billiards, and all the usual appurtenances of water 
drinking ”’ ; through Cranbrook and Maidstone (“‘ tolerably 
handsome ’’) and Wrotham, and so home to London, 
“and brought back our poor steed in at least as good 
spirits and condition as we brought him out.” 

* * * * 

What has most impressed me in these journals of the 
worthy doctor has been his capacity for broad landscape. 
He was of an epoch which regarded landscape almost as 
a separate art, whether in literary or in graphic delineation. 
His prose views—or for that matter Gilpin’s, or Gilbert 
White’s, or those even of the compilers of ‘‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales ’’—are of the same nature and effect with 
the paintings of Richard Wilson or the aquatints of Samuel 
Ireland. The fashion is long past, particularly from the 
point of view of the prose writer, who either cares nothing 
for such spacious, mellow scenework or is incapable of it. 

* * * * 

A volume of English poems by Captain Templer, late of 
the Ist Gloucesters, reaches me from the house of Bossard, 
Paris. It would be an interesting inquiry to discover what 
has been published on the Continent in the way of serious 
English literature. Galignani we know, Tauchnitz we 
know; but there must be many a singular production 
which hardly circulated in England. Did not George 
Darley’s ‘“‘ Nepenthe” first appear in Italy, “‘ printed 
with the most imperfect and broken types upon a coarse, 
discoloured paper, like that in which a country shopkeeper 
puts up his tea’”’? Is the bibliography of Shelley, Byron, 
Hunt, utterly settled for their sojourn in the South ? 

* * * * 


A page in our contemporary Book-Post is devoted to the 
question ‘‘ Will the Public stand Higher-Priced Books ? ” 
and the opinions of some of the booksellers. The con- 
sensus seems to be that increase in prices will cause de- 
crease in sales: although from one quarter comes the 
suggestion, to my thinking by no means an improbable 
one, that the public will pay higher prices, but will tend 
to buy better books than before. 
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Science 
AN HOUR’S PSYCHOLOGY 


M'= you go and hear Janet; and tell me all 


o 


about it when you get back.” I was going up 

to London, and that was my message from a 
psychological colleague. Professor Janet was lecturing at 
the Royal Society of Medicine. I went, I heard, and was 
conquered. The lecture was a work of art and stuffed as 
full of meat as an egg. I made notes at the time for my 
friend. Now, in an interval of leisure, I glance at them, 
and decide that it would be worth while to put them into 
shape. 

After a lightning sketch of brute minds—starting as 
pure mechanical reflexes, leading up through perceptive 
srocesses to those in which all faculties collaborate to 
execute a single action—we came to the gulf between brute 
and man. Professor Janet does not think that gulf so 
broad as it is often painted. He bridged it with one 
span—of language. “ L’>homme, c’est l’animal bavard. 
Il bavarde avec les autres ; et quand il se trouve seul, il 
bavarde avec lui-méme. La _ pensée, c’est un éternel 
bavardage intérieur.”’ 

But what is language ? Language is a mode of action. 
It is in its origin (here was a new window on to things !) a 
combination of an action of the mouth with (let us say) an 
action of the legs, as when an animal utters a definite 
sound whenever it starts to walk. All action is by language 
made double, executed simultaneously by the tongue and 
by limbs or jaws or body. ‘‘ Le mot ‘ marcher,’ c’est une 
maniére de marcher.”” (How much happiness is thrown 
away by men who have not learned that to say “‘ I love 
you,” is a mode of loving! To love alone is not enough ; 
one must say so, too !) 

But what next ? Movements of the tongue are much 
more economical than those of the rest of the body; so 
comes the tendency to liberate language from its association 
with action—the genesis of free ideas. This is the pre- 
logical stage of mind, the stage in which most savages live. 
Gradually, much of language becomes so far divorced from 
reality that it becomes meaningless. “Si on repéte, 
marchons, marchons, et on ne marche pas, comme a | opéra, 
alors le mot ‘ marcher ’ cesse d’étre une maniére de marcher.” 
The word must be connected up again with the realism of 
action ; and so, at certain levels of man’s genesis, we find 
promises, pledges, honour, playing an apparently exag- 
cerated réle in his life. ‘‘ Ce sont, en effet, des liaisons 
entre des mots et des actions.”” From this stage springs 
another, in which belief becomes the dominant factor of the 
mind and action. Belief is a promise of action. “I 
believe that the weather will stay fine ’—‘‘ ¢a veut dire, 
je promets de ne pas porter un parapluie quand je sors ”’— 
and this, though on a grander scale, applies to moral and 
religious beliefs as well. From beliefs springs the notion of 
beings, of Existence as the be-all and end-all of thought. 

Is thisthe end ? No: Innumerable defects remain. We 
are prone to think, or at least to say, that our will, our 
beliefs, are generally based on reason. ‘‘ Hélas’”’ (there 
was a world in that Hélas!) . . . “ C’est trop amusant de 
faire des promesses, de croire: et alors ..... % 

We have not yet gained reflection ; and so are at the 
mercy of the momentary importance of a word, an idea, 
an impulse. We commit violences, only to be sorry for 
them, because they have been the product solely of a part 
of us. Reflection is the beginning of the logical life. By 
it all the faculties are summoned to a parliament before 
the man acts. And because each has had its chance of 
being heard, so now action pledges them all as a vote 
pledges an assembly, and only now is reached a truly 
personal stage of being. With this comes the substitution 
of Reality for Existence as our fundamental notion ; and 
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there are many mental patients who lose the sense of reality 
without losing that of being. 

But even so our man is far from perfected. He has 
personality ; but he isa great egoist. ‘‘ Ne le blamez pas : 
C’est déja trés beau d’étre égoiste. Il y a des imbéciles 
qui ne peuvent pas étre égoistes.’”” Passionate for what 
he likes, he will try to avoid doing anything which he 
does not like; and so, to avoid it, he becomes a lizr. 
“ Personnel, égoiste, passionné, paresseux, menteur—enfix, 
c’est un caractére comme un autre... .” 

What are the final stages? Morality is the next. Xi. 
Janet, shrugging his shoulders, excused himself for being 
so uninspiring: ‘‘La morale, c’est faire les choses 
ennuyeuses.”’ But how is this possible? It becomes 
possible by means of a new psychological mechanism ; by 
a mental police force. Ifa Martian were to visit London, 
he would readily understand the functions of those who 
were making bread, or boots, or even books. But what, 
he would say, is the use of all these men standing about in 
blue and doing nothing ? The answer is that, in the lorg 
run, they are there to see that the laws are obeyed, and 
that the boot-makers and bread-makers continue to make 
boots and bread even if they do not want to. The morz! 
stage of mind is characterized by policeman-tendencies, or, 
if you prefer, ervgatic tendencies. Imposed in the first 
instance from above, by owners of slave labour, they have 
been made personal and in some degree voluntary by the 
intermediation of the great religions, which have harnessed 
man’s laziness to his secret fire for doing good, and to 
what Mr. Trotter calls the herd-instinct; so it comes 
about that “morale et travail, c’est la méme chose’’; and 
“travail et corvée, c’est la méme chose.’”’ One step 
further is to insert rational consent to morality and to 
work, in place of irrational consent or mere compulsion— 
Life begins to be reasoned. 

Life begins to be reasoned .. . . what a gulf between 
this and the old conception of reason as the basic property 
of humanity! The expansion on this level leads to what ? 
To systems of thought ; to the Philosopher. That is its 
great default ; for the systems are always too small for 
reality, and the Philosopher, acting Procrustes, cramps life. 
“Les philosophes sont bien des étres supérieurs aux 
animaux et aux sauvages, mais enfin, il y a mieux.”” Two 
lessons remain to be learned. One is Science—in other 
words, the power of profiting by experience. ‘“‘ One of the 
most marked characteristics of savage races is their 
impermeability to experience ’’ ; and this, too, characterizes 
many mental diseases. 

Philosophers often confuse memory with habit. But 
habit involves action; memory may be a neutral thing, 
dissociated from any action. The scientific habit of mind, 
“ c’est l’habitude d’obéir aux idées sans force psychologique 
immédiate.”” We are all experimentalists in our degree ; 
but only by this habit of mind do we become prepon- 
deratingly so ; only by this do we discover Truth. 

There are those to whom Truth is the final Goddess. 
Their morality is engaged in the service of Truth. But 
there can be a bondage to truth, and until we are free 
there is no perfection. The escape of thought from the 
imperfections of the actual into a thought-organized 
ideal is Art; its projection, dragging present action 
with it into a more perfect future, is true Religion. 
Professor Janet prefers to sum up these final modes 
of mental action, this last lesson of developing mind, as 
the artistic tendencies. It is they that issue in 
freedom and in beauty. Only when we combine our 
search for verifiable truth with these utmost aspirations 
do we become perfect men. That is why the “ mere”’ 
scientist is not great ; that is why art or literature without 
the passion for truth is trivial and empty. The true man 
would be he who was always combining, in every activity. 
this whole hierarchy of mutually reinforcing modes of mind. 
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To compress his matter within the hour, Professor Janet 
adopted the linear outline I have sketched. That must, 
and no doubt will, be modified ; for the series is, of course, 
not so rigid. None the less, it is probably the usual series. 
If we look back upon our own mental evolution, or reflect 
upon the probable evolution of the species, we perceive it. 
As more novel, but equally valid evidence, we find that 
patients suffering from various mental complaints reverse 
their line of progress and descend by these steps to lower 
and lower stages. 

Zoologists are always telling us that the whole of the 
human race constitutes a single species. That is true if 
we allow infertility on crossing to be a test for separateness 
of species. But when we come to diversity of racial 
constitution of mind, and still more to diversity of individual 
mental structure, we find that the variety of shapes 
assumed by mind in the human species—mental organisms 
if you will—is as multifarious as the variety of physical 
shapes assumed by lower forms of life. Progress, 
divergence, specialization, adaptation, degeneration, play 
the same part as in physical evolution. 

The practical bearings of this are twofold. The first is 
that, since the mind is the dominant organ of man, different 
classes of society and different individuals within these 
classes will inevitably belong to ‘‘ mental species ’’ which 
will not only be at different evolutionary levels, but may 
lie along divergent evolutionary lines. To this has come 
the equality of mankind ! 

Secondly, such an outlook necessita‘es its own philosophy 
of life. Professor Janet was categorical in his stressing of 
the idea that all these different tendencies and modes of 
life were necessary to a true and full existence—indeed, to 
a truly healthy existence—but that they must stand in a 
definite relation to one another, the higher being founded 
on the lower, the lower definitely subordinate to the 
higher. If we think thus, we cannot be ascetics or puritans ; 
we cannot be mystics or pure idealists; we cannot be 
simple materialists, or pure philosophers, or only men of 
the world or esthetes. To be any of these is to divorce 
one mode of mind from the rest. We should never be 
content until we have all modes at our command, and all 
in harmony... . 

But six o’clock struck; and out of the immense world 
projected by thought we stepped into Wimpole Street. 

ie 3 


Tue Department of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
now established four sub-committees to assist the Radio 
Research Board in the investigation of certain problems con- 
nected with the work of the Board. The sub-committees 
are concerned respectively with the Propagation of Wireless 
Waves (Dr. E. H. Rayner, chairman), Atmospherics (Colonel 
H. G. Lyons, chairman), Directional Wireless (Mr. F. E. 
Smith, chairman), and Thermionic Valves (Professor O. W. 
Richardson, chairman). 








Tue National Physical Laboratory has published its Report 
for the year 1919. With the cessation of war conditions 
this institution is gradually resuming its normal activities, 
although the backwash of the war is still perceptible as 
influencing the kind of testing work which is carried on by 
some of the departments. The Report is well illustrated 
with photographs and curves, and the series of cinematograph 
pictures of experiments on submarines conducted in the 
William Froude National Tank are particularly novel and 
interesting. 


THE Royat Statistica Society desire to make it known 
that they have opened a register of the names of persons 
eligible for statistical posts. They have from time to time 
been asked to recommend qualified statisticians, and have 
taken this means of bringing those who have appointments 
to offer into touch with suitable applicants. A list of names 
and qualifications is now available, and the Secretary (at 
9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2) will be glad to furnish information 
accordingly. 
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Fine Arts 
BOLSHEVIK ART 


WELL-KNOWN Moscow collector of modern 

painting had his collection seized by the Bolshevik 

authorities and made over to the public. He was 
courteously allowed to be present at the ceremony, when 
a lecture was delivered by some accredited Bolshevik 
esthete, who elucidated the true principles of art by a 
comparison between a nude by Renoir and a head by 
Picasso of the period when he was most influenced by 
Negro art. The lecturer allowed that Renoir’s painting 
had many excellent qualities of a technical kind, but he 
held it up to reprobation as flattering the bourgeois taste 
for luxury. The Picasso, on the other hand, with its 
neglect of all superficial beauty, its abruptness of statement 
and vehemence, was considered to represent adequately 
the ideals of the Bolshevik State. 

Since then I have seen the French version of a Bolshevik 
poem, “‘ The Twelve,” of which it is said that two million 
copies have been sold. (It is shortly to be published in 
English by Messrs. Chatto & Windus.) It is illustrated 
with drawings by M. Lavionow. In these the artist has 
combined, as he usually does, a general formula of Cubism 
with something of the narrative and dramatic style of 
early art which has survived in Russia more than anywhere 
else in Europe. We are sufficiently familiar here, through 
the scenery of the Russian ballet and opera, with this 
peculiar mixture of the Russian peasant tradition and 
Parisian Cubism. It would seem then that the Bolshevik 
authorities have more or less consciously accepted this 
style of M. Lavionow and Mme. Gontcharova as _ the 
standard of official art. 

One may be pretty certain from what Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has told us since his return from Russia that the 
motives which govern this choice are rather political than 
esthetic ; and that the Bolsheviks regard art partly from 
the point of view of what can be got out of it for propaganda 
or for satisfying the mass of the people, and have no real 
concern with art as a free expression of the human spirit. 

The lecture on Renoir and Picasso shows this attitude 
clearly enough. What is reported to have been said in 
deprecation of Renoir and in praise of Picasso was clearly 
entirely beside the mark from any genuinely esthetic 
point of view. 

But what I want to consider is whether, from purely 
interested and non-zsthetic motives, the Bolsheviks have 
not stumbled upon a decision which may be on the whole 
advantageous to art. 

The fact which we have to face is that art can very 
rarely exist in a state of perfect freedom. To do so is 
difficult enough for science and pure thought, but institu- 
tions like the Universities do provide for them the possibility 
for such free activity, to however limited a degree. No such 
institutions exist for the artist who desires to pursue art 
in the spirit of the mathematician or the student of pure 
science. That during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
there have been a quite remarkable number of pure artists 
is true, but their situation has always been precarious in 
the extreme unless by the sheer luck of our capitalist 
system they have drawn a prize in the inheritance of 
a fortune. Even when they have managed to earn a 
livelihood this, too, has depended upon the support of a 
very small number of enlightened men who themselves 
have shared the excess private wealth of the capitalist 
system. Now I think it would be wildly Utopian to hope 
that any Socialistic or Communist State—any State in 
which social justice in the distribution of wealth was 
a chief consideration—would endow pure artistic research 
as it might just conceivably endow pure science owing to 
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its past prestige. Therefore, if art is to survive, it must 
come to some terms with the needs of society ; it cannot 
hope to be absolutely free, and it is interes’ ing to consider 
what kind of terms it may make with society which will 
not utterly blight the esthetic endeavour. 

Of course the greater part of what 1s called art in Western 
Europe does come to terms with society even now. The 
fashionable portrait painter comes to such terms—terms 
which allow him, it is true, a considerable fortune and an 
honoured social position, but in exchange for his giving up 
all hope of producing a work of art. The terms, namely, 
to produce highly falsified and conventionalized “ like- 
nesses,’’ are really too disadvantageous for any genuine 
artist to accept. The sentimental story-picture is another 
compromise. Here, again, “likeness” is insisted on by 
the public, and “‘likeness ’’ means a very elaborate statement 
of all that is zsthetically negligible in the appearance of 
objects, such, for instance, as the different textures of 
materials or those minute idiosyncrasies which have 
nothing to do with form in its larger and more significant 
aspects. 

But if we look back on the history of art, we see 
that in many of the greatest periods artists have been 
able to make compacts with society which were in no way 
damaging to their art or difficult to accept. Thus the 
compact under which Giotto was allowed to develop an 
art of astounding freedom and purity was simply that he 
should tell the legends of Christian mythology with such 
complete lucidity that everyone could understand them. 
Provided he complied with that demand, he was free to 
express his purely esthetic feelings undisturbed. No doubt 
he was paid to tell the story, but he was not deprived of 
his payment because he also expressed profound esthetic 
truths to which the vast majority of his spectators were 
perhaps quite indifferent. It is probably true that even 
in that peculiarly fortunate period of the early Italian 
Renaissance bad artists were sometimes more popular 
than good ones; the Benozzo Gozzolis and Pinturicchios, 
for instance, seem to have got more than their share of 
commissions, and were probably always more generally 
admired than painters like Castagno and Uccello. But 
the genuine artist was not at a hopeless disadvantage as 
he would be to-day, because the terms of the contract, 
the telling of a myth, were of a kind he could comply 
with quite as easily as the bad artist. 

No doubt in the England of to-day, with its long- 
continued traditions of sentimental dishonesty and rhetoric, 
it would be found that even this contract would rule out 
the genuine artist, since the public would demand that the 
scene should be staged in the style of the popular theatre, 
should approximate to ‘“‘ Chu Chin Chow ”’ or “‘ The Maid 
of the Mountains,’ and would not demand real narrative 
or dramaticexpressiveness. But people like the Russians, 
who are still accustomed to a traditional narrative art 
and who are moved by the fundamental poetry of their 
legends, might well be induced to accept such an art. 
And if once such a contract could be established between 
the artist and the public, the indifference and neglect of 
the State would be of small account. Even its muddle- 
headed interference which now makes British and French 
official Academism so serious a menace to the precarious 
existence of real art would hardly matter. Once more, 
as in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the artist 
would get his licence from the great mass of the people. 
He would not, as now, depend on the support of a very 
small minority of rich men or on the snobbism which 
can be imposed on the rich by the prestige of half-a-dozen 
intellectuals. ROGER Fry. 

_ At the Thurloe Art Rooms (123, Fulham Road, S.W.) there 

is an exhibition of eighteenth-century Indian water-colour 

paintings and a collection of Persian manuscripts and minia- 
tures from the collection of H.H. Prince Mohamed Khosrovani. 
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ENGLISH WOODBLOCKS OF THE 
SIXTIES 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: CATALOGUE OF MODERN Woop 
ENGRAVINGS. By Martin Hardie. (Stationery Office. 15s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE catalogue of modern wood engravings in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is compiled by Capt. Martin Hardie, 
A.R.E., Assistant Keeper of the Department of Engraving, 
Illustration and Design. It comprises work from the time of 
Bewick up to and including the year 1914, and it is mainly 
representative of English illustrations of the period loosely 
known as ‘‘ The Sixties,’ the majority of which were engraved 
by J. Swain and the Dalziel Brothers. We are not yet far 
encugh away from Barnard’s illustrations to Dickens, Gilbert’s 
illustrations to Shakespeare, and the drawings of Du Maurier 
and Charles Keene to be able to place them with any certainty. 
They are not yet reinforced by the topical element which 
conveys a charm of its own after a certain lapse of time. 
But the early work of Rossetti and Burne-Jones, which will 
never be able to exercise this charm, comes more immediately 
into its own by an appeal to an age interested in abstract 
pictorial composition, and such drawings as ‘‘ The Little 
Mourner,’’ by Frederick Sandys, remind us that their author 
started his disappointing career as an artist of exceptional 
power, with a real feeling for his medium. The catalogue, 
which is generously illustrated, includes reproductions of a 
number of original drawings side by side with reproductions 
of prints from the blocks, and provides thus an opportunity 
for instructive comparisons. H.W. 


MATISSE AND DUFY AS DESIGNERS 


THE infinite decorative possibilities of the ballet continue 
to attract artists with reputations in other fields. After 
Derain’s ‘‘ La Boutique Fantasque,’’ Picasso’s ‘‘ The Three- 
Cornered Hat,’’ and Paul Nash’s designs for Karsavina at 
the Coliseum, we now have Henri Matisse decorating “‘ Le 
Chant du Rossignol ” at the Opera and Raoul Dufy decorating 
‘Le Boeuf sur le Toit,” produced at the Coliseum as ‘“‘ The 
Nothing Doing Bar.”’ One would not have imagined that the 
decoration of a Chinese ballet would exhibit M. Matisse’s 
powers to advantage, but his work is, in fact, a success. With 
very slight means—a sense of proportion, a little invention, 
intelligent restraint, and the exploitation of his personal 
palette—he has given us something delightfully cool and fresh, 
and free from the oppressive opulence of conventional Western 
interpretations of the “ gorgeous East,’’ and his chinoiserie 
bears the impress of Western art of the moment just as French 
and English chinoiserie of the eighteenth century bore the 
impress of rococo. M. Dufy’s masks and set for “ Le Boeuf 
sur le Toit ”’ represent, perhaps, more invention than anything 
seen on the stage in London for some years. M. Dufy has 
created a tradition for a new Harlequinade which should not 
be allowed to wither. The types who move with such dis- 
concerting languor in this cynically humorous pantomime 
could and should be seen in a hundred other adventures. 
It is up to MM. Cocteau and Dufy and a discriminating 
public to keep them alive. R. i. W. 


ART SALES 


Mop_Ern pictures and drawings were sold at Christie’s on July 9. 
Five flower-pieces by Fantin-Latour, dated in the 1860’s and 1870's, 
fetched £1,564 10s., and two paintings from the nude by Mancini, 
each 79in. by 3lin., £1,029. ‘‘ Ducks and Ducklings,” 5}in. by 
19}in., by William Maris, went for £399. Claude Monet’s * Island 
of San Giorgio Maggiore,” 224in. by 32in., was bought for £630 by 
Mr. Croal Thomson, who also purchased a Venetian pastel by 
Whistler, 63in. by llin., for £357,and for £451 10s. the same artist’s 
pastel ‘‘ La Robe Bleue,” 10jin. by 7in. A pastel, Sin. by 6}in., 
by Degas, of ballet-girls in pink tulle dresses, called ‘‘ Les Trois 
Danseuses,”’ was bought by Messrs. Colnaghi for £861. Ford Madox 
Brown’s water-colour drawing of the ‘‘ Supper at Emmaus,” 21in. 
by 18jin., went for £110 5s., and his oil picture “‘ Joseph’s Coat a 
for £504. ; 

Works described as the New English drawings and pictures 
forming the collection of Lord Henry Bentinck were sold at Christie’s 
on July 12. Seven drawings, mostly in charcoal, by Augustus John, 
realized £509 5s.,and two small panels in oil by the same artist £155. 
Six oil paintings by Walter Sickert made {446. At this sale 
“A Peasant, holding his hat,” 23}in. by 17}in., painted in oils 
by Whistler, was bought by Mr. Croal Thomson for £162 15s. 
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Music 
“BALLET INTIME” 


HE romantic tragedy of the early nineteenth century 

| was closely connected, as a writer in THE ATHENZUM 
pointed out last week, with the fact that the London 
theatres of those days were few in number and enormous 
in size. It is difficult for us in these days to realize the 
significance of those conditions with regard to drama ; but 
opera and ballet are to some extent still fettered by the 
traditions of a hundred years ago. It is not often that a 
play is performed at Covent Garden; Drury Lane is still 
the home of the “ drama of rhetoric ’’ ; but whereas plays 
of other types can generally find the house best suited to 
their particular style, Covent Garden and Drury Lane are 
almost the only theatres appropriate to opera and ballet. 
In every season of opera, English or foreign, there are 
occasions when one wishes that some individual opera 
could be given in a smaller theatre; but the large 
majority of operas that form the ordinary repertory 
require a big stage, and the few which were planned for a 
more intimate setting must be either bulked out to the 
conventional size or dropped altogether. The historical 
reason is the same as in the case of the drama. Most of 
the famous opera-houses of Italy date from the eighteenth 
century. They were built at a time when opera was not 
only the entertainment of princes, but also a sound com- 
mercial speculation. In the musical history of the 
nineteenth century the most outstanding characteristic is 
the persistent enlargement of the orchestra, quite apart 
from its employment in the theatre. The average require- 
ments in orchestral material are nowso great that even in 
the largest theatres the space for the instrumentalists has 
to be increased by the sacrifice of a certain number of seats 
in the audience. With the increase in building costs and 
site values the problem becomes more and more urgent of 
planning theatres so as to contain the largest possible 
number of spectators. The music-halls follow the example 
of the other theatres, if indeed they do not actually set it. 
Operas are given at times in theatres of moderate size, 
but as a general rule no attempt is made to plan the 
repertory in proportion to the space available. Popular 
taste demands spectacular opera on the grand scale, even 
if it has to be content with a very reduced impression of it. 

Ballet, in so far as it has been given in this country, 
has followed in the path of opera. The Alhambra and 
the Empire used once to call themselves the homes of 
ballet, but their ballets were always on a spectacular scale. 
The idea of a ballet intime, in a city where even a théétre 
intime is still hardly existent, seems almost unthinkable. 
The nearest approach to it that I can remember was in 
some charming little entertainments, half ballet, half song, 
composed a few years ago by Dora Bright. But ballet, 
whether intimate or not, finds no home in London except 
either Covent Garden or the music-halls. The latest 
experiment is that of M. Adolph Bolm, who is now 
appearing at the Coliseum. He calls his performance a 
ballet intime, but the Coliseum is the last place in London 
where anything like intimacy is possible. All that can 
be said is that the Coliseum is the one place where new 
experiments have the best chance of a trial. 

M. Bolm is supported by four other solo dancers, and his 
entertainment is simply a divertissement of solos and 
duets. What seemed to please the public best was a 
dance called ‘‘ The White Peacock,” the attractiveness of 
which lay not in the would-be modern French music of 
an American composer, nor in the skill of the dancer, but 
in the ingenious mechanism of a large white flexible fan 
which could be made to open and shut as well as to rise 
and fall like a peacock’s tail. The most artistic items 
were M. Bolm’s own dances, which were full of real grace 
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and charm. The programme was varied, ranging from 
Spain to Japan and Assyria ; the single numbers were all 
very short and followed swiftly one uponanother. But the 
Coliseum is much too large a place for them ; one wants to 
see them in quite a small theatre, without the distractions 
of comedians and acrobats, however accomplished. 

London stands badly in need of a small theatre that 
might combine on its own peculiar scale the functions of 
the concert-room, the music-hall and the opera-house, 
M. Bolm would not be its only tenant. Miss Ruth Draper 
was another artist for whom the Coliseum was too large ; 
the essence of her art is its elusiveness and restraint. The 
£olian Hall is not adapted for stage performances ; even 
if the platform is fitted up with curtains and extra lights, 
the level floor of the auditorium makes it difficult to get a 
satisfactory view. There are many artists and many 
works of art which would find their right setting in a small 
and intimate theatre. ‘‘ Le Spectre de la Rose ’’ occurs 
to memory at once; and in a small theatre it might be 
accompanied in its original form as a pianoforte solo. 
The same might be said of many other ballets which have 
been orchestrated from the pianoforte works of favourite 
composers. Indeed, so large is their number that there 
must be a particular reason for it, and that reason probably 
is that the pianoforte solos of Chopin, Schumann, Rubin- 
stein, Liszt and others of the same period are the best-known 
works of these individual composers and the most popular 
types of classical music. But if they are to be played by 
a solo pianist as accompaniments to ballet, they must be 
played well; and if a pianist of standing is invited to play 
them, the probability is that his reading will not always 
agree with that of the dancers. Elaborate orchestration 
to some extent disguises the unusual tempi on which 
dancers appear to insist. In a ¢hédtre intime there could 
be closer co-operation and sympathy between a pianist 
and a small number of solo dancers. 

We may deplore the modern tendency towards the 
frivolous and grotesque in chamber music, but the move- 
ment can also be looked at from a more sympathetic angle, 
It is certainly better that a man should write light music 
cleverly than waste our time with pretentious pseudo- 
classicalities. In the intimate theatre such diversions as 
those of M. Stravinsky and his imitators would find a more 
appropriate place. The desire to obtain new and ingenious 
effects from a small body of players ought to produce 
much that is interesting, especially if taken in conjunction 
with analogous efforts in drama, in dance and decoration. 
Some years ago, when night-clubs were the fashion, an 
attempt was made to reproduce in London something like 
what in Germany was called the ‘‘ Ueberbrettl ’’—some 
readers may perhaps remember the cabaret at Munich 
known as the “ Elf Scharfrichter.”” But there was really 
no need to make such a pretence of naughtiness. When 
a place of professedly artistic entertainment encourages 
general dancing and copious consommations at extravagant 
prices, it is clear that its musical features are of no more 
importance than the band at the most respectable of 
family restaurants. But it is doubtful whether there are 
enough people in London to maintain an audience for 
such a theatre as I have suggested. The pretence of 
exclusiveness would perhaps do a good deal to fill it, but 
not for long; people who wish to be either socially or 
intellectually exclusive do not want to be seen too often 
at the same place. The general public in any case prefers 
a large theatre to a small one ; if there is any pleasure in 
being one of a crowd all enjoying the same thing, then the 
larger the crowd the greater the enjoyment. Yet there is 
a public for string quartets. Why should there not be 
one for chamber drama, for ballet intime and for another 
form about which I hope to write again later on—chamber 
opera ? 

EpDwarpD J. DENT. 
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Drama 
A CENTURY OF EVOLUTION 


II—YEARS OF PROMISE. 


AST week, for the purpose of illustrating our 
L remarks on the account of the fall of the 
tragedians given in Mr. T. H. Dickinson’s ‘‘ The 
Contemporary Drama of England’”’ (Murray), we quoted 
a passage from Thackeray’s sketches. This week we 
may begin with a few lines from Dickens’s “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.’” When Nicholas was ordered by his manager 
Mr. Crummles to turn out a new play for the company by 
Monday morning, he complained that his invention was 
not equal to the demand. 

“Invention! What the devil’s that got to do with it! ’”’ cried 
the manager, hastily. 

“ Everything, my dear sir.’”’ 

“Nothing, my dear sir,’’ retorted the manager, with evident 

impatience. ‘‘ Do you understand French ? ” 
And as Nicholas did, he was given a roll of paper from 
a drawer and told, ‘“‘ There; just turn that into English, 
and put your name on the title-page.” The episode is 
significant. 

When the romantic drama had “ petered out,” the play- 
wrights had toseek newmodels. As Mr. Dickinson puts it, 
‘In casting away the romantic play, they had discarded 
the only tradition that has [had ?] a firm hold on the 
English craftsman of the stage. . . . When the English 
dramatist cast about for rules by which to write his new 
play, he did as he had always done before under like 
conditions. He proceeded to borrow from France.” 
Until 1875 there was no legal restriction on adaptation 
from foreign works, and in consequence between 1843 
and 1865 (and indeed well beyond the latter date) the 
English stage was deluged with French plays clumsily or 
cleverly turned into English. Although many historical 
dramas of the schools of Hugo, Dumas and Erckmann- 
Chatrian were thus acclimatized here (‘‘ Ruy Blas,” 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” ‘Louis XI.,” “ The Corsican 
Brothers,” ‘‘ The Lyons Mail,” ‘‘ The Bells,” etc.), what 
Tom Taylor, in spite of his love for historical “‘ machines ”’ 
in blank verse, and the rest of the playwrights of this 
period were really trying to learn from Scribe and their 
other French models, was the technique and setting of 
the naturalistic drama. The situation was thus summed 
up, in phraseology characteristic of the day, by the brilliant 
opportunist Boucicault, who wrote plays of all styles 
with a facility that dazzled his own time, but left no more 
enduring record than any other firework: “Our Milton 
has been directed to dismount Pegasus and bestride the 
lightning which science has  bridled, Shakespeare is 
occupied in editing a morning newspaper, Dante is 
exploring the Isthmus of Panama to locate an inter- 
oceanic canal, Bacon is trying to reach the North Pole, 
while Michael Angelo is inventing a sewing machine.” 
Yet the ‘‘commentary on their own times,” to use 
Mr. Dickinson’s phrase, which the playgoers of the post- 
romantic epoch were demanding, was not in the end found 
across the Channel. It came from a writer whose work, 
despite his long apprenticeship to French technique, was 
thoroughly English in form and inspiration. 


In 1864 Miss Marie Wilton (Lady Bancroft to be), 
tired of playing Cupids and other saucy boys in the bur- 
lesques of the vogue, made the bold experiment, in 
conjunction with H. J. Byron, of launching into manage- 
ment at a tumbledown little theatre off the Tottenham 
Court Road, which she renovated and had leave to 
rename “‘ The Prince of Wales’s.” (It stood on the site 
now occupied by the Scala, and the old portico, we 
understand, is the present-day stage entrance.) Modernity 
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was from the beginning the note of the young actress- 
manageress’s ideas, and playgoers reared in the austere 
traditions of Smirke’s Acropolis in Covent Garden found, 
on entering the Prince of Wales’s, a carpeted floor and 
(as their creator triumphantly tells us in her Memoirs) 
light-blue stalls with lace antimacassars. Miss Wilton’s 
partner, we gather, was inclined to conservatism. Byron’s 
burlesques, with their rhymed and punning couplets, 
were so exceedingly clever (we are surprised that 
Mr. Dickinson cannot appreciate them) that he had 
some justification for thinking it safest to continue on 
the old lines. The lady, however, held that “ it is better 
to be dangerous than to be dull,” and on November 11, 
1865—a date to be remembered in theatrical annals— 
she produced a comedy of modern English life called 
“Society,” by a struggling writer and actor named 
Thomas W. Robertson. 

The romance of Robertson’s career, transposed to a 
fantastic key, is told, as is well known, in Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
“Trelawny of the Wells.” There ‘“‘Tom Wrench” 
declares that when his plays are acted he ‘‘ won’t have 
doors stuck here, there and everywhere ; no, nor windows 
in all sorts of impossible places”; but will have all as it 
should be architecturally, «‘and locks on the doors, real 
locks to work, and handles.’ More important is his cry : 
“I strive to make my people talk and behave like real 
people, don’t I? To fashion heroes out of actual, dull, 
everyday men—the sort of men you see smoking cheroots 
in the club windows in St. James’ Street, and heroines 
from simple maidens in muslin frocks. Naturally the 
Managers won’t stand that.” ‘‘ Why, of course not,” 
replies the haughty leading lady of the Olympic, Imogen 
Parrott. 

But what was true of the managers was not true of the 
manageress. She had been as exasperated by the sight 
of an actress playing a morning-call scene in the dress 
she had worn at the ball of the previous Act as ever 
“Tom Wrench ” was by the fourteen doors to one room. 
And so in the second act of “Society” the audience, 
from the depths of their light-blue fauteuils, gazed in 
astonishment on a view of the gardens of a London square 
in the gloaming which seemed to them exactly the real 
thing. Poor Rose Trelawny’s ideal of a love passage 
had been the bridge-scene in ‘‘ The Pedlar of Marseilles” : 
“Raphael, why have you kept me waiting? Man, do 
you wish to break my heart [thumping her breast], a 
woman’s hear-r-rt, Raphael?” But the lovers under 
the tree in the square talked like this : 

When I’m away from you I feel I could talk to you for hours ; 

but when I’m with you somehow or other it all seems to go away. 
It is such happiness to be with you that it makes me forget every- 
thing else. 
Even rhetoric, you see, is forgotten. Robertson was 
not a great writer ; he was just a tiny rill from Thackeray’s 
fountain. But ‘ Society,” and “ Ours,” and that dainty 
little piece of sentimental bric-a-brac, ‘‘ Caste,’’ had just 
enough nature, just enough of the shy humour and sedate 
charm of middle-class Victorian life as Leech drew it in 
his tenderer moods, to seem like a rose garden flowering 
amid the ruins of Romanticism. With players like the 
Bancrofts and Hare ready to welcome them, with the 
new art of intimate and realistic staging advancing rapidly 
to perfection, Robertson’s successors, after his early death 
in 1870, had the ball at their feet if they knew how to 
take their chances. 

It is now time to glance briefly at another line of 
development. Garrick used to play Macbeth “in a 
brown court suit laced with gold,’”’ and generally speaking 
the Shakespearian tragedians of the great age paid small 
regard to historical accuracy. In 1834, however, Planché 
published his “‘ History of British Costume,’’ and about 
the same time began to conspire with the great scene 
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painter Beverley to enlarge the range of spectacular 
effects. Charles Kean took over the management of the 
Princess’s Theatre in 1851, and in a series of Shakespearian 
revivals began to experiment in stage evocations of 
periods of past history. He was a plodding worker with 
very little taste, playing Cibber’s ‘‘ Richard III.” instead 
of Shakespeare’s—‘‘ Tully, my masters! Ulpian serves 
his need ! ’’—but he greatly improved the mechanism of 
spectacle. There was only wanted a more sensitive artist 
to draw out the possibilities of this appeal to the eye in 
staging. He was found in Irving, who began his long 
tenancy of the Lyceum in 1878. In the “ Personal 
Memories ’”’ of his friend and manager, Mr. Bram Stoker, 
there occurs a most instructive passage contrasting Irving’s 
presentation of Macbeth with that of a famous tragedian 
of the old school, Barry Sullivan. In Sullivan’s production, 
says Stoker, 

the jast scene of all, when the flats of the penultimate scene 
were drawn away in response to the usual carpenter’s whistle of 
the time, was disclosed as a bare stage with wings of wild rock 
and heather... .. In the centre was the gate, double doors in 
a Gothic archway of massive proportions. In reality, it was quite 
eight feet high, though of course it looked bigger in the perspective. 
ee gree Suddenly the castle gates were dashed back, and through 
the archway came Macbeth, sword in hand and buckler on arm. 
Dashing with really superb vigour down to the footlights, he 
thundered out his speech. 

And Stoker goes on to contrast with this crude setting 
and the absurdity of the one man flinging open the huge 
iron gates, “ the ‘easy progress’ ”’ in Irving’s production 
“of Macbeth’s soldiers, returning tired after victorious 
battle, seen against the low dropping sun, across the vast 
heather studded with patches of light glinting on water.” 
Here was the subtle use of grouping, lighting and back- 
ground to create a definite impression and a definite 
emotion. This new and fascinating study was not very 
good for Shakespeare, but it was very good for the theatre. 
It was a prophecy of that poetic use of mere spectacle of 
which the work of Gordon Craig, of C. Wilhelm, of 
Reinhardt and of Bakst are developments on widely 
different lines. 

The seventies, then, which saw in addition the first of 
the musical satires in which Gilbert and Sullivan revived 
the genuinely English tradition of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
with its blended melody and cynicism, seemed a moment 
full of theatrical promise. In 1879 the Comédie Francaise 
appeared at the Gaiety and opened up further vistas of 
improvement. It was apropos of this visit that Matthew 
Arnold wrote a famous article from which Mr. Dickinson 
quotes : 


The human spirit has a vital need, as we say, for conduct and 
religion ; but it has the need also for expansion, for intellect and 
knowledge, for beauty, for social life and manners. The revelation 
of these additional needs brings the middle class to the theatre. . . . 

What are we to learn from the marvellous success and attractive- 
ness of the performances at the Gaiety Theatre; what is the 
consequence which it is right and national for usto draw ? Surely 
it is this: ‘‘ The theatre is irresistible ; organize the theatre ! ” 


What effect was given to this excellent advice? D.L.M. 
(To be continued.) 


DEGREES OF REALITY 


AMBASSADORS’ THEATRE.—‘‘ A Grain of Mustard Seed.” 
By H. M. Harwood. 

Y what standard shall we judge Captain Harwood’s 
B play? If by that of the average play that finds 
its way on to a London theatre, then we may say 
outright that it is well-written, well put together, deserving 
of its evident success. It has a relative reality which, we 
can understand, must prove overwhelming in contrast to 

that of its rivals. 
But reality is a relative affair. To the ordinary member 
of the middle-class, who has The Times with his breakfast, 
and to whom a general election is an event of the same 
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order as the Last Judgment, who reads appreciatively of 
Mr. Asquith’s mastery of a political situation, or of the 
statesmanlike views of Mr. Austen Chamberlain—a glimpse 
into the world of wire-pulling and vote-catching is a 
revelation of reality. Quite obviously a world where one 
very ordinary man says casually to another, “ Let’s give 
him a peerage,”’ is more real than the world where it is 
gravely stated that ‘‘ His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to confer a barony of the United Kingdom upon 
Sir Joseph Fiftypercent.”” To be admitted into the inner 
circle for two hours and a half at the price of half-a-guinea 
for a stall is cheap enough, and how thrilling! And then 
to see how a member of the great middle-class butts into 
this nicely adjusted system of mechanics, refuses the 
comfortable compromise, and wins the game not only of 
politics but of love by his adherence to principle—principle 
in this context meaning to promise more than your 
colleagues intend to perform—that is more flattering still. 
It is, for the ordinary man, a personal “ Veni, vidi, vici ”— 
to have seen reality only to conquer it—and at the same 
time to be convinced, by the very shocking goings-on of 
the daughter of the great political house, that it was high 
time the seventh trump was sounded outside the walls of 
Jericho. 

Now the odd thing is that the people who finally decide 
whether the reality of a play is of that approximately final 
kind that will keep it from decay for a generation or so 
belong to a different order from that of the ordinary man, 
They are the cranks who go to see “‘ The Cherry Orchard” 
and other plays of the kind, who know hardly more than 
the average man about the inside of politics, and yet have 
the hardihood to decide that it is not really more important 
than the inside of the Stock Exchange ; people who have 
not actually heard their companions in the smoking-room 
say ‘‘ Let’s make him a peer,” but are convinced by the 
results that that is the way it is done ; people who would 
give their eyes to be admitted to that other secret chamber 
where someone says casually “‘ Let’s make him a genius,” 
or, almost as rarely, “‘ Let’s make him an honest man.” 

Reality for these people begins where Captain Harwood 
leaves off. If he could tell them, for instance, something 
convincing about that wicked daughter, instead of leaving 
all that to Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, who has evidently tried 
to find out something and decided that there is nothing to 
go upon ; or if he could have given us a glimpse into the 
turmoil of the manufacturer’s mind instead of leaving Mr. 
McKinnel finally to impose upon us by what is called a 
tense and eloquent silence—why, then, we might have 
stretched ourselves and began to count the birds that 
would come to lodge in the branches. As it is we can do 
no more than sav that Captain Harwood’s play, though 
better than the oitinary, belongs to the ordinary—to be 
precise, it isa kind o theatrical counterpart to Mr. Stephen 
McKenna’s “‘ Sonia,” and will meet with a corresponding 
success—and express our admiration of a finely finished 
piece of acting by Mr. Fred Kerr as the aristocratic Cabinet 
Minister. M. 


Correspondence 


FRENCH BIBLIOPHILY 
To the Editor of THtE ATHENUM. 


CHER MonsiEeuR,—II a paru dans le numéro du 16 juillet 
de L’ATHEN®UM un article intitulé ‘ Marginalia,’”’ signé 
Autolycus. Cet article est injuste et désobligeant, surtout 
en ce qui concerne les Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 
Certes, il est permis de critiquer la bibliophilie lorsqu’elle‘est 
une manie, mais au méme titre que les autres manies. Pour 
étre équitable il faut considérer & quel gotit elle répond “et 
quels services elle rend. L’article de votre collaborateur 
eat été plus juste s’il avait reconnu et cherché a expliquer les 
raisons qui ont fait établir les tirages de luxe: 
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1°. Le commerce des Editions Originales se faisait autrefois 
sans que rien distinguat ces éditions des autres. Alors, les 
libraires les gardaient et les revendaient 4 des prix majorés, 
sans profit pour l’auteur et l’éditeur. Nous avons voulu 
d'abord régulariser cette situation et authentifier les éditions 
originales. 

9°. En raison de la mauvaise qualité du papier dont on doit 
se servir pour les éditions ordinaires, dont le prix est déja 
trop élevé, il est indispensable de tirer d’un livre des exem- 
plaires sur papier durable. 

3°. L’éditeur n’est pas seul a avoir intérét a ce que ces 
exemplaires soient souscrits par les bibliophiles; 1|’auteur 
en profite, et spécialement l’auteur d’ceuvres de poésie ou de 
pure littérature auxquelles un grand nombre de lecteurs est 
rarement acquls. 

4°, En ce qui concerne spécialement la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise, ses livres sur grand papier sont établis 4 des prix 
modérés, et grace aux bibliophiles qui souscrivent a tous les 
ouvrages publiés par cette maison, celle-ci a pu éditer des 
ouvrages d’auteurs inconnus et révéler des talents nouveaux, 
alors que la vente des seuls exemplaires ordinaires desdits 
ouvrages n’efit pas été suffisante pour couvrir les frais d’im- 
pression. 

5°. Quoiqu’on puisse dire de la bibliophilie, il est certain 
néanmoins qu’elle a contribué pour une bonne part a supprimer 
les ‘‘ compte d’auteur.”’ 

6°. On a tendance 4 confondre dans une méme critique les 
livres a tirage restreint et les livres illustrés sous le simple 
prétexte que les uns et les autres sont d’un prix élevé. Or la 
renaissance du livre illustré que l’on constate actuellement a 
les plus heureux effets pour les artistes, dessinateurs, graveurs 
de reproduction, etc.... Certains métiers, comme la 
gravure sur bois ou sur pierre, complétement aban- 
donnés ces derniéres années, redeviennent en faveur, 
et des débouchés nouveaux sont ainsi offerts a beaucoup 
d’artistes qui autrement auraient peut-étre accru le nombre 
des peintres médiocres. Comme dans tout genre de pro- 
duction, il y a des mercantis du livre qui se contentent 
d'imprimer n’importe quoi, sur un beau papier, a un nombre 
restreint d’exemplaires, pour profiter d’un engouement. 
Mais le public, et méme les bibliophiles—qui ne sont pas en 
majorité si dénués de gofit qu’on le suppose—aura vite fait 
de faire la différence. 

Je ne vous écris cette lettre que parce que je sais l’intérét 
que vous avez toujours porté a la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
et parce que de notre cété nous suivons avec attention et 
sympathie L’ATHENZUM. 

Je vous serais obligé de vouloir bien la communiquer a 
votre collaborateur. 

Recevez, cher Monsieur, l’assurance de mes sentiments les 
meilleurs. 

GasTOoN GALLIMARD. 

Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Paris, 

28 juillet, 1920. 


CHOPIN 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—I wish to thank Mr. Williams for his reply to my letter 
in your issue of July 23. His statement that there is little 
intelligent criticism of music in the press is indisputable, and 
might be extended to include members of the musical pro- 
fession. The ideas expressed in my letter respecting the 
“narrowness and slenderness’’ of Chopin were not supported 
by analysis, as Mr. Williams states, because I thought this 
would occupy too much of your space. The same ideas, with 
analysis and illustration, have been stated verbally on several 
occasions to my friends, a number of whom have the right to 
place letters of musical distinction after their names, without 
eliciting any but the feeblest replies, and in some cases an 
admission that they had never given the matter any thought. 
In my letter to you I exaggerated my opinion of Chopin’s 
weaknesses, in the hope of at last ‘‘ stinging ’’ someone into a 
considered reply. 

From Mr. Williams’ letter I learn (1) that my musical 
development has not been unusual, and (2) I have confirmation 
of my contention that much of the common preference for 
Chopin’s music arises from mental laziness on the part of 
listeners, for which I thank him. I admit each point advanced 
by Mr. Williams in support of Chopin, with the exception that 
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I see no reason why a professional pianist, because he is a 
professional, should play better than an amateur. Some of 
Chopin’s melodies I shall always like, but, to borrow a phrase, 
“‘ the eternal note of sadness ’’ seems overdone. Most people 
who take any interest in music or literature can name men 
who, in spite of national or personal troubles as great as 
Chopin’s, presented a much braver and more cheerful front 
to them—Schumann and R. L. S. for example. I find a 
lack of manfulness in Chopin’s music. He can be fierce and 
stormy, but never solidly impressive. I can think of none 
of his compositions so nearly awe-inspiring or overwhelming 
as, ¢.g., the opening of Mozart’s C minor sonata-fantasia or 
Bach’s fugue in E flat minor. 

Chopin never appears to have derived deep inspiration from 
nature. He seems to have had very little reverence. His 
music proclaims him an esthetic pagan. For what purpose, 
and with what sense of fitness, does he embroider the choral 
in the C sharp minor scherzo 2; Why does he make his first 
concerto out of themes not strong enough to endure such 
extended handling ? 

Mr. Williams’ argument of dramatic intensity is good, but 
he must admit that much of Chopin’s music misses its mark. 
The correspondence between form and matter scarcely seems 
exact in the C minor and B flat minor sonatas, though the 
B major is surely unduly neglected in recital programmes. 
Finally, might I ask, in contrast to the oft-repeated argument 
of Chopin’s masterly understanding of the solo piano as an 
instrument, why he makes so little use of sustained notes or 
chords ? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
j. A. HA. 


«“ DADA” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to call attention to what I believe 
to be a mistaken description of ‘‘ Dadaism”’ occurring in 
the course of Mr. Dent’s article on Stravinsky under the 
title of ‘‘ The Cat and the Kettle’? (ATHENum, July 30) ? 
Mr. Dent defines Dadaism as being a “ whole-heartedly 
zsthetic movement,’ in contradistinction to “ papaism ” 
and ‘‘ nanaism.”’ 

The movement ‘Dada’ (the word means, literally, 
“ hobby-horse,’”’ but also represents the inarticulate sounds 
made by babies) has its headquarters in Paris, and its principal 
promoters are Francis Picabia and Tristan Tzara, neither of 
whom is of French nationality. I have studied its “‘literature”’ 
and assisted at its public manifestations, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that its aims are very far from being what 
Mr. Dent appears to think they are, namely, the presentation 
of the childish point of view in art. 

Above all, “Dada” stands for all-round Negation—- 
negation of art, of language, of religion, of reason; and the 
principal features of its written and spoken manifestos are 
inanity tempered with obscenity. 

As defined by a writer in one of the recent issues of Cannibale 
(the official Dada organ), ‘‘ Dada est un chien un compas 
l’argile abdominale ni nouveau ni japonaise nue gazométre 
des sentiments en boules Dada est brutal et ne fait pas de 
propagande Dada est une quantité de vie en transformation 
transparente orange et giratoire.”’ 

This quotation is a thousand times more coherent than many 
others I might have chosen from the same publication, but 
it is typical of the Dada style, in spite of its relative intelligi- 
bility. 

The veductio ad absurdum of Dadaism is, perhaps, to be 
seen in the following composition (of almost startling origin- 
ality and erudition) printed in the same number of Cannibale, 
under the heading ‘‘ Suicide,” and solemnly signed with the 
full name of its perpetrator : 

Abcdef 
ghijkl 
mnopqr 
stuvw 
xyz 


Dada is essentially ‘‘ anti-Art’’; and whatever principles 
it may be based on, they are certainly not esthetic ones. 
Iam 
Yours very truly, 


Paris. Roitto H. MyYErs. 
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Foreign Literature 
CATALAN LITERATURE 


LITERATURA CATALANA: PERSPECTIVA GENERAL. By L. Nicolau 
D’Olwer. (Barcelona, ‘“‘La Revista.’’ 2 ptas.) 


HIS useful and well-arranged little book gives 
information which otherwise would be difficult 
to get at without a certain amount of digging or 

even of some real research. Most books on Spanish 
literature content themselves with a statement that 
Catalan letters deserve a volume to themselves, and then 
proceed to neglect the Catalans altogether. Every man, 
says the proverb, brings the water to his own mill and 
leaves his neighbour’s dry: Cada hu tira la aygua 4 son 
moli y deixa en sech lo del veht. 

Sr. D’Olwer gives only the barest summary of the litera- 
ture of the Catalan renaissance in the nineteenth century. 
His object is different. It is to show that there is a literary 
tradition in Catalonia which goes back as far as that in 
Castile. The‘: Cantar del mio Cid,” the first great Castilian 
poem (about 1140), has still a beauty and interest of its 
own for modern readers. The earliest Catalan document 
dates from between Iog5 and 1110. Itis the text of the oath 
by which certain barons swore to maintain the conditions 
of peace imposed upon them by the Bishop of Urgell. 
The so-called ‘‘ Homilies d’Organya”’ are merely trans- 
lations from the Fathers, and can hardly count as literature. 
No work of any artistic value was possible until literature 
had undergone a certain amount of secularization ; and 
even then many troubadour poems (those of Berenguer 
de Palol, for instance) have a value which is philological 
rather than artistic. The first great Catalan writer was 
Ramon Lull, or Lully, who lived in the time of James I, 
(“ El Conquistador ’’) in the thirteenth century, when 
Romanesque stone-cutters were at work in the cloisters 
at Tarragona, and Catalan builders had begun the cathedral 
at Barcelona and those churches which seem to aim at 
being as wide as possible without aisles. Lully, the doctor 
illuminatus (or, as some preferred to speak of him, doctor 
phantasticus), was a philosopher of immense learning. 
Like Dante, of whom he was a contemporary, he wrote 
much of his work in Latin; ten volumes of his Latin 
works were printed at Mainz after his death. He used 
Catalan for those of his works which he believed would 
possess a more permanent value or more popular appeal : 
the “ Libre de Contemplacid,”” an exposition of scholastic 
philosophy as the only avenue to truth, and “‘ Blanquerna,” 
which might be described as the first biographical novel 
of Western literature. Arnau de Vilanova was a philoso- 
pher, or rather alchemist, of European reputation ; and 
he, Lully, and Eximéni¢ show what was the intellectual 
position of thinking men in Catalonia in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The horizon was bounded by 
Livy, Seneca, St. Augustine and Arab science. 

Catalan literature from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century down to the union with Castile.in 1469 is repre- 
sented by the poetry of Auzias March, a second Petrarch, 
the prose of Roi¢ de Corella, and the chivalrous romance 
“Tirant lo Blanch,’”’ praised by Cervantes as being one 
of the few good books in Don Quixote’s library, and not 
thrown out of the window like most of his other books. 
Lluis Vives, a Valencian scholar of profound learning, 
was a friend of Erasmus at Louvain, and for a time taught 
at Oxford. His works, however, when not in Latin, were 
written in Castilian ; and the writings of Lully, Eximéni¢ 
and Roi¢ de Corella owed their wide circulation to the 
Castilian, and sometimes the French, translations in which 
they were diffused through Europe. 

Ancient Catalan literature is strictly medieval. It 
never adapted itself to the Renaissance, and remained 
bound to the old Provengal forms when the current of 
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general taste was leading in a very different direction. 
Its death was due more to inanition than to political 
causes ; for though Catalonia suffered a loss of prestige 
in the union with Castile, it only lost local autonomy 
in 1714, after the war of the Spanish Succession. The 
Catalan language had shown itself well fitted to convey 
the intellectual content of the Middle Ages; but it was 
too rough, not sufficiently malleable or adaptable, to agree 
well with the limpidity and dignity of Renaissance thought. 
Few tongues could have held their own against the sonorous 
dignity and exquisite modulation of Castilian. One form 
of early Catalan literature has survived right down to our 
times, and that is a liturgical music drama, the “ Mystery 
of Elche.” L.B.T 


APOLLINAIRE 


La FEMME AssIsE. Par Guillaume Apollinaire. 

Revue Frangaise. 7fr. 50.) 

CHOLAR, pornographer, esthetician, story - teller 
and poet, Guillaume Apollinaire is a somewhat 
evasive figure. Those who know him for his essays 

on Cubism are apt to bea little surprised to find him figuring 
as the editor of the works of Restif de la Bretonne and 
Andréa de Nerciat, or of the obscurer, and obscener, 
novelle of the Italian Renaissance. The lovers of his most 
advanced, most nearly dadaistical poetry are troubled by 
the presence in ‘ Alcools” of marvellously successful 
imitation fifteenth-century work like that beautiful and 
unforgettable little poem which begins: 
Sous le pont Mirabeau coule la Seine 
Et nos amours. 

Nobody was ever quite certain of what he would turn to 
next. Even his literary powers were not to be depended 
upon. He could produce whole books that were thoroughly 
bad and silly, such as “ Le Poéte Assassiné”’ ; he could 
write others, like the volume under review, that are a 
strange mixture of excellence and shabbiness. What 
might or might not trickle from his pen? It seems to 
have been mostly a matter of luck. 

In “‘La Femme Assise’”’ we see Apollinaire acting in 
almost all his réles at once. There is a sprinkling of porno- 
graphy in the book, a suspicion of poetry and criticism of 
art, a marvellously well told story, and the crannies in 
between these articles are filled with little odds and ends 
of rubbish. It is a book composed in haste, between two 
bouts of fighting, a waste-paper basket of a book into 
which Apollinaire seems to have thrown all the fragments 
of ideas that were in his head at the moment of writing. 
One or two of these fragments are happily of moderate 
size, and it is in these larger pieces, in which the stream of 
inspiration has not too quickly run dry, that Apollinaire 
shows himself at his best. The story of the Mormon 
missionary in France and of an episode in the early days of 
Salt Lake City, when the Prophet Brigham Young was 
still alive, is a brilliant piece of writing. And at the end 
of the volume there are a few pages about the fighting in 
Champagne that are, for all their simplicity and lowness of 
tone, peculiarly moving. Tango non tangor was the motto 
which Apollinaire adopted at the beginning of his career 
as a writer. But later, he tells us, he abandoned the 
device. It was not easy to touch the war and not be 
touched. These scattered ‘‘souvenirs de la Champagne 
pouilleuse ’’ are the fruit of the passive mood. 


(Paris, Nouvelle 


A HIGHLY specialized subject is treated learnedly by 
M. Paul Yvon in “ Traits d’Union Normands avec |’ Angleterre 
avant, pendant et aprés la Révolution ’”’ (Caen, Louis Jouan, 
18fr. net), a study of the relations between various Norman 
literati and savants and English scholars and scholarship, and 
also of certain Norman émigrés in England. The names that 
stand out are those of Elie de Beaumont, Mme. du Boccage, 
Moysant, De la Rue, Gerville, and Voltaire. 
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FRANCISCO RODRIGUES LOBO 


Francisco RopricuEs Lopo: Estupo BIOGRAFICO E CRIiTICO. 
Por Ricardo Jorge. (Coimbra. 20.000 reis.) 


ITH enthusiasm and persistence Dr. Ricardo 
W Jorge for some years spent his moments of 
leisure in investigating the facts concerning 
the life and works of a writer equally prolific and equally 
excellent in verse and prose, Francisco Rodrigues Lobo. 
The result is a volume which does the greatest credit 
to Portuguese scholarship and literary criticism. Lobo 
was drowned at the age of about forty, almost exactly 
two centuries before the death of Shelley. The date 
was probably between March and May of the year 1623. 
Were his death by drowning in the Tagus as he was 
returning from Santarem to Lisbon a mere tradition 
and not an authenticated fact, it would be tempting 
to derive it from his line about a watery grave (aguas 
foram sepultura), on the analogy of the death foreshadowed 
in the poetry of Macias. His works are comparatively 
little read—far less than they deserve, since they are 
full of beauty and charm, both the poetry and the prose, 
of which the delightful romances and the ‘Corte na 
Aldeia,’’ destined in Gracian’s opinion to be immortal, 
are but a small part. 

Dr. Jorge devotes separate chapters to the romances, 
eclogues, pastoral works, epic and dialogues, and gives 
an exhaustive account of Lobo’s posthumous fame. He 
writes with zest, and is not content until he has adequately 
explained and gone to the root of his subject in all its 
phases and details. He has failed to identify the M. E. M. 
who in 1856 wrote of Lobo in the Dublin Magazine, but 
the difficult line de Spinel y de Arriassa is explained 
(just when the reader is reduced to imagining that Lobo 
has been attempting to flatter the King’s confessor, 
Aliaga) : Arriassa stands for de Riaza, the poet Lian de 
Riaza, who died in 1607. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs of title-pages and of places connected 
with the poet of Leiria and the Lis. To provide an index 
for nearly 500 folio pages would no doubt have been a 
formidable task; nevertheless its absence is severely 
felt, and we will hope that in a second edition the author 
will be in a position to boast to the reader as did a sixteenth- 
century writer on his title-page, habes etiam copiosum 
indicem. In a second edition (and one cannot think 
that the present edition of 150 copies will satisfy the 
demand for a book so interesting and important) a few 
slips should be corrected. Espinel’s name was Martinez, 
not Rodrigues (p. 157) ; and the date of the first edition 
of Gracién’s ‘‘ El Criticén” is wrongly given (p. 433) 
as 1650-53. The three parts appeared respectively in 
1651, 1653 and 1657. 


Les JoYEUX CONTES DE LA CIGOGNE D’ALSACE. Par 
Maurice Pottecher. (Paris, Ollendorff. 7fr.)—We regret 
to say that “Les Joyeux Contes de la Cigogne d’Alsace ”’ 
have failed to arouse in us any feeling of joy. The stork 
ls quite too quaint and delightful a bird to have such dull 
little tales foisted upon it. They are much more likely 
to have been collected by a commercial traveller with a 
taste for facetiousness uncomplicated by a sense of humour. 
The “joyous” element, one supposes, is supplied by the 
indecency. Not being of those happy souls, however, 
for whom these terms are synonymous, we found ourselves 
becoming more and more bored. After all, one had heard 
and told stories just as funny as “Le Canapé” or “La 
Revanche de Madame Krone” when one was a little 
boy at school. Our stories were indeed, if anything, 
more “joyous,” but they have never found their way 
Into print. That M. Pottecher is capable of better things 
the longest tale in his book, ‘‘ Au-Dessus de l’Abime,” 
Proves sufficiently clearly. 
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PERIODS OF ITALIAN LITERATURE 


Epocus oF ITALIAN LITERATURF. By Cesare Foligno. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 3s. net.) 

THouGH Professor Foligno’s book is little more than an 
introductory essay on the subject, for he covers the whole of 
Italian literature from the earliest beginnings to the Futurists 
in 74 pages, it is bound to be of value owing to the position 
which its author occupies in the world of Italian studies in 
this country. There are numerous crumbs of wisdom for 
those who will pick them up, as in this comparison between 
Ariosto and Raphael. Ariosto’s 

attitude towards chivalry is similar to Raphael’s attitude towards 
religion. Most of Raphael’s paintings have religious subjects, 
and yet religion had not a primary place in his mind. His saints 
and Madonnas are to him just what chevaleresque knights and 
adventurers are to Ariosto, the means of giving expression to the 
beautiful. Both are unsurpassable artists, but both are artists 
of a period in which art, while it influenced life, did not have its 
roots in it. 


The Professor wisely allows his stream to follow a natura 
course and get wider as it nears its mouth; thus 34 pages are 
devoted to the last two of his five periods, ‘‘ The Rise of the 
Nation ’’’ and ‘‘ Modern Italy.”” He has as much to tell us 
about the Futurists as about Dante, and rightly so, for it is 
almost as hard to get sound sense about the Futurists as it 
is easy to get good information about Dante. When we 
remember that Professor Foligno has to say something about 
the political conditions of the country, we realize how cramped 
he is for space. Yet he does not grudge us a few words on 
the importance of French and, in a less degree, of English 
influences during the eighteenth century. But limits of 
space of necessity involve suppressions, as when he tells us 
that Carducci’s ‘‘ historical poems, though numerous, are 
merely incidental.’”’ Here he is obviously thinking of them 
as vehicles of expression for Carducci’s opinions, but this is 
not the only occasion when one finds oneself wishing he could 
set forth his ideas at greater length. 

There is one thing, however, for which every student of 
Italian literature will be thoroughly grateful, and that is the 
list of authors and their principal works, arranged under 
periods, with the most handy editions indicated by initials, 
The list even includes authors not mentioned in the text, 
‘‘ Guiseppa’’ Parini should be corrected in the next edition. 


The Week’s Books 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Boston, Mass. Sixty-eighth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Public Library of the City of Boston. 9}x6. 69 pp. 
Boston, the Trustees. 


RELIGION. 

Burton (Margaret E.). Women WorkersoftheOrient. British 
Edition, revised and adapted by E. I. M. Boyd. 73x43. 
192 pp. il. United Council for Missionary Education, 
2, Eaton Gate, S.W.1. 2/6 n. 

Gairdner (W. H. T.).. The Rebuke of Islam: being the fifth 
edition, rewritten and revised, of ‘‘ The Reproach of 
Islam.”’ 7}x4}. 256 pp. il. United Council for Mission- 
ary Education, 3/ n. 

Torry (Charles Edward). Sixteen Sermons. 6}x4}. 80 pp. 
Stockwell, 3/ n. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

Channel Tunnel. House of Commons Committee. Deputa- 
tion to Prime Minister, November 12, 1919. 30 pp. 
A. & E. Walker, 13-17, Tabernacle Street, E.C.2. 

De Faye (Eugéne). Idéalisme et Réalisme: une application 
aux problémes d’aprés-guerre des idées politiques et 
sociales de Platon et d’Aristote. 9x53. 259 pp. Paris, 
Bossard, 4fr. 80. 

*Ditchfield (P. H.). Old Village Life. 74x5. 253 pp. il. 
Methuen, 7/6 n. 

New Zealand. Results of a Census of the Dominion of New 
Zealand taken for the Night of October 15, 1916: Part 
XII. Households. By Malcolm Fraser, Government 
Statistician. Wellington, M. F. Marks. 13x8}. 44 pp. 
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EDUCATION. 

Dymond (Late J. A. G.). Scouting and the Adolescent, with 
Special Reference to Secondary Schools. 74x43. 95 pp. 
Manchester Univ. Press (Longmans), 1/6 n. 

World Association for Adult Education. Bulletin V, Adult 
Education in Spain, etc. 13, John Street, W.C.2, 1/ 


PHILOLOGY. 

Waterhouse (Gilbert), ed. Year-Book of Modern Languages, 
1920. Edited for th Council of the Modern Language 
Association. 8x5}. 217 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
15/ n. 

Yersin (Marie and Jeanne). How to Speak French like the 
French: Idioms and Current Expressions of the French 
Language, together with a List of French Proverbs. 


73x5. 280 pp. Lippincott, 8/6 n. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Reinheimer (H.). Symbiosis: a Socio-Physiological Study 


of Evolution. 8x5}. 307 pp. Headley Bros., 15/ n. 
Windle (Bertram C. A.).  Vitalism and Scholasticism. 74}x5. 
256 pp. Sands & Co., 8/6n. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
Boulnois (H. Percy). Reminiscences of a Municipal Engineer. 
84x54. 120 pp. St. Bride’s Press, 7/6 n. 
*Howard (Alexander L.). A Manual of the Timbers of the 
World: their Characteristics and Uses. 9x6. 462 pp. 
il. Macmillan, 30/n. 

Criticism of the Nile Projects submitted by the Com- 
mission of Egyptian Engineers to the Nile Projects 
Commission. 10}x7}. 36 pp. Cairo, Abdalla Pasha 
Wahbi, Munira. 

Russell (Thomas). Success in Retail Advertising. 8}x5}. 
234 pp. Nisbet, 12/6 n. 

Schwarz (E. H.L.). The Kalahari, or Thirstland Redemption. 
84x54. 163 pp. il. Cape Town, T. Maskew Miller ; 
Oxford, Blackwell, 8/6 n. 


Sears (Fred Coleman). Productive Small Fruit Culture 
(Lippincott’s Farm Manuals.) 84x53. 376 pp. il. 
Lippincott, 10/6 n. 

FINE ARTS. 

Manchester City Art Gallery. Annual Report of the Com- 

mittee, 1919. 
GAMES AND SPORTS. 
Raeburn (Harold), Mountaineering Art. 7}x5}. 286 pp. il. 


Fisher Unwin, 16/ n. 


LITERATURE. 

Bloch (Jean-Richard). Carnaval est Mort: premiers essais 
pour mieux comprendre mon temps. 7}$x5}. 266 pp. 
Paris, Nouvelle Revue FranGaise, 7fr. 50. 

De Gourmont (Remy). Lettres d’un Satyre. 
Paris, Mercure de France, 5fr. 

Martin (E. K.). The Way of the Soldier ; and other Sketches. 
7tx5. 22 pp. Stockwell, 1/ n. 

Morand (Paul). Feuilles de Température. 78 pp. 
Paris, Au Sans Pareil. 

Propos d’Alain. 74x53. Vol. I, 246 pp., 6fr. Vol. II., 264 pp., 
6fr.75. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 

*Winbolt (S. E.), ed. The Poetry and Prose of Coleridge, 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt (The Christ’s Hospital Anthology). 
9x53. 390 pp. W. J. Bryce, 23a, Regent Street, S.W.1, 
12/6 n. 


7x44. 189 pp. 


7x5}. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Byron (Mary). The Owls: a Book of Verses. 74x5. 48 pp. 
Cape Town, T. Maskew Miller ; Oxford, Blackwell, 3/6 n. 

Claudel (Paul). Le Pére Humilié: Drame en Quatre Actes. 
73x5. 190 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Fran¢aise, 7fr. 

Haseldine (Hilda Rose). A Dream of Heaven; and other 
Verse. 74x5. 40 pp. Stockwell, 3/ n. 

Hasler (Lottie Clifford). Poems of Progress. 
Stockwell, 3/6 n, 

Nuttall (Henry). Poems. 8x5}. 120 pp. Stockwell, 5/ n. 

Penfold (Gershom). The Three Hoers; and other Verses 
from a Sussex Cottage. 7}x5. 53 pp. Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 3/ n. 

Templer (Capt. Claude). Poems and Imaginings, written in 
Captivity in Germany. 9x5}. 84 pp. Paris, Bossard 


7}<5. 87 pp. 
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FICTION. 
*Benson (E.F.). QueenLucia. 7}x5. 304pp. Hutchinson, 
8/6 n. 
Clarke (Isabel C.). Lady Trent’s Daughter. 7}x5. 319 pp, 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 


Maclean (Stuart). Alexis: a Story of Love and Music, 


73x5. 308 pp. Appleton, 7/6 n. 

Ward (C. H. Dudley). Rhoda Drake. 7}x5. 305 pp, 
Murray, 7/ n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Anson (Major-General Sir Archibald Edward Harbord), 
About Others and Myself, 1745 to 1920. 8}x5}. 410 pp. 
il. Murray, 21/ n. 

HISTORY. 

McFayden (Donald). The History of the Title Imperator 
under the Roman Empire. 9}3x6}$. 76 pp. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 75c. 

*Mason (Thomas W.) and Nightingale (B.). New Light 
on the Pilgrim Story. 83x54. 186 pp. il. 7/6 n. 

Penney (Norman). Devonshire House. 64x4}. 22 pp. il, 


Friends’ Bookshop, Bishopsgate, 6d. n. 

Spikes (K. W.). The Light of History (New Teaching Series), 
74x5. 256 pp. Hodder & Stoughton, 4/6 n. 

*Victoria History. The County of Surrey. Part 9, Ecclesias- 
tical History, by H. E. Malden. Part 10, Religious 
Houses, by C. J. Cox, LLD. Parts 12 and 14, Social 
and Economic History, by H. E. Malden; Agriculture, 
by Aubrey J. Spencer. 124x8}?. Constable, 6/ each 
part. 

Wahrmund (Ludwig), ed. Quellen zur 
R6misch-Kanonischen Processes im Mittelalter : 
Part 2, Die Ars Notarize des Rainerius Perusinus. 
277 pp. Innsbruck, Wagner, 50k. 


WAR. 

Dorling (Commander Taprell). Ribbons and Medals of the 
Great War. 7}x5. 36 pp. Philip & Son, 1/6 n. 

*Kautsky (Karl). The Guilt of William Hohenzollem, 

9x54. 272 pp. Skeffington, 16/ n. 
Wigram (W. A.). Our Smallest Ally: 


Geschichte des 
Vol, III, 


10}x7, 


a Brief Account of 


the Assyrian Nation in the Great War. 7}x5. 63 pp. 
S.P.C.K. 1/6 n. 
PERIODICALS. 
Baltic Review. Vol. 1, No. 1, August. I1x8}. 40 pp. 


Baltic Review, 129a, King’s Road, S.W.3, 1/6. 
Cervantes. July. Madrid, Apartado de Correos 502, 2pes. 
Covenant. July. Hodder & Stoughton, 3/6. 

Ecrits Nouveaux. August. Paris, Emile-Paul, 3fr. 
Feuilles libres : Lettres et Arts. July. Paris, 81, Avenue 
Victor-Hugo, lfr. 50. 


Folk-Lore. June 30. Sidgwick & Jackson, 6/6. ; 
France Nouvelle. August. Paris, L’Union Frangaise, 2f. 
Groot-Nederland. August. Amsterdam, Van Holkema & 


Warendorf, 2f. 50. 
Lectura : Revista de Ciencias y de Artes. 
Paseo de Recoletos, 25, 2.25pes. 
London Mercury. August. Field Press, 2/6. 
Nieuwe Gids. August. The Hague, Nijhoff, 2.50. 


July. Madrid, 


Nouvelle Revue Francaise. August. Paris, 35, Rue Madame, 
3fr.50. 

Revue des Etudes Anciennes. October-December, 1919. 
9x6}. Bordeaux, Feret & Fils; Paris, Fontemoing & 
Cie., 13fr. 

JUVENILE. 

Cather (Katherine Dunlap). Boyhood Stories of Famous 
Men. 73x53}. 254 pp. il. Harrap, 5/ n. 

Davies (E. Chivers). When I was a Boy in Serbia. 7x5, 
160 pp. il. Harrap, 3/6 n. 

Kaleel (Mousa J.). When I was a Boy in Palestine. 7}%) 
156 pp. il. Harrap, 3/6 n. 

Pearse (S. B.) and Ackroyd (Winifred M.). Mother Goos 
Rhymes. 10x7}. 128 pp. il. Harrap, 6/ n. 

Shepheard-Walwyn (E. W.). The Starved Top-Knot, and 
other Chats with Boys and Girls. 7}x5. 159 pp. 
Allenson, 2/6 n. 

Shioya (Sakae). When Iwasa Boyin Japan. 7}x5. 158 pp. 


il. Harrap, 3/6n. . 
Squires (Mildred C.). Flags and Fairy Tales: Child Poems 
for Reading and Acting. 7}x6. 122 pp. Harrap, 3/6% 





(Simpkin & Marshall), 3/6 n. 
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